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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCnCW 

Self-aiBolo8ure  as  a variable  In  Interpersonal 
oaununicatlon  has  becone  the  focus  of  considerable  Interest 
In  the  field  of  psychology  over  the  past  several  years. 

It  was  perhaps  Lewln  (1953)  “ho  began  a form  of  syatenatlc 
theorizing  about  self-disclosure  when  he  considered 

and  the  areas  of  the  self  which  these  types  made  acces- 
sible to  others.  According  to  Lewln,  the  German  typically 

eeldcm  made  accessible  to  others,  and  than  only  to  intimate 
aaeoclates,  The  American,  on  the  other  hand,  typically 
revealed  large  amounts  of  Information  about  himself, 
often  to  casual  acquaintances. 


interpersonal  exchange  of  self- information  has  been 
conducted  extensively  through  the  use  of  questionnaires. 

tionnalre  with  items  which  fall  into  six  general  categories 
of  Information  about  Che  self.  Experimental  subjects 
are  instructed  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
"talked  about"  or  revealed  the  Information  included  in 
each  of  the  items  In  these  categories  to  specified 


of  self-ltifoimation  are  related  to  a number  of  variables. 
*Among  these  are,  aubjeet-matter  differences,  i.e.,  whether 
one  talks  about  his  financial  status,  his  personality, 
attitudes  toward  morality,  religion,  etc.  (Jourard  and 
Lasakow,  1958)j  differences  in  target-person  as  defined 
by  that  person's  social  role  or  by  the  subject's  expressed 
liking  for  the  target  (Jourard,  1959  b;  Jourard  and 
Landsman,  I960;  Jourard  and  Lasakow,  1956);  group  differ- 
ences with  regard  to  sex,  I.e.,  wonen  disclose  more  than 
men  (Jourard  and  Landsman,  I960;  Jourard  and  Lasakow, 
1953),  nationality  (Jourard,  1961  d;  Flog,  1963);  race 
(Jourard  and  Lasakow,  195B);  and  religion,  with  Catholic, 
Methodist,  and  Baptist  college  males  disclosing  less  than 
Jewish  male  college  studente  (Jourard,  I96I  b). 

age,  individuals  disclose  less  to  parents  end  same-sex 

one's  spouse,  Increases  frm  age  17  to  approximately 
age  50  and  then  drops  off.  Rorschach  responsiveness  and 

(Jourard,  ig6l  c),  as  have  nursing  competence  ratings  of 
;..terpersonal  relatlonshlpe  with  patients  and  self- 
dlBoloBure  (Jourard,  I962).  The  need  for  security  and 


aptitudes  for  certain  kinds  of  academic  work  (Powell  and 

aelf-diacloaure.  Jourard  and  Rubin  (1968)  report  that 
physical  contact  (body-touching)  and  disclosure  scores 
are  significantly  related  for  men  when  the  target  is  a 
same-sex  friend,  but  unrelated  when  the  target-person  is 
a female  friend.  For  women,  self-disclosure  and  touching 
were  significantly  related  only  when  the  target  was  a 
male  friend.  Altman  and  Haythorne  (1965)  demonstrated 
that  socially  isolated  subject  dyads  exhibited  more 
Interpersonal  exploration  (as  measured  by  questionnaire 
reports)  than  did  non-lsolated  controls.  Finally,  aelf- 
dlsclosure  output  to  a given  target-person  has  been  found 
to  be  highly  correlated  with  the  amount  of  input  from 
that  person.  This  input-output  correlation  has  been 
termed  the  "dyadic  effect"  (Jourard,  1959,  b;  Jourard  and 
Landsman,  I960). 

^ ^ Self-diacloaure,  as  a patient  variable  related 
to  prognosis,  has  become  the  aubjeet  of  study  in  psycho- 
therapy research.  Probably  the  earliest  empirical  work 
of  this  nature  la  that  of  Peres  (19*17).  Studying  patients 
in  group  psychotherapy,  Perea  found  that  succeaafai 
patients  made  twice  as  many  personal  references  during 
the  course  of  psychotherapy  as  compared  to  unsuccessfol 
patients.  Seaman  (19*19).  Sechreat  and  Barger  (1961), 

Truax  (I96I),  and  Truax  and  Carkhuff  (1965)  have  added 


support  to  the  notion  that  patient  transparency  or  self- 
dlaoloaure  in  the  therapeutic  encounter  is  central  to 


positive  therapeutic  outeaoe,  The  latter  authors,  how- 


ever, also  cite  evidenee  which  leads  them  to  question  the 
generalizablllty  of  their  own  and  other  findings.  Truax 
and  Oarkhuff  report  three  studies  of  client  transparency 
in  both  Individual  and  group  psychotherapy.  In  two  of 
these,  involving  hospitalised  mental  patients  engaged  in 
group  psychotherapy,  the  findings  oonflmiea  previous 
results:  the  greater  the  patients'  engagement  In  the 

process  of  self-exploration  and  self -disclosure,  the 


greater  was  the  degree  of  constructive  personality  change. 
For  the  third  group,  however,  comprised  of  institutionalised 
juvenile  delinquents  participating  in  group  psychotherapy, 
results  opposite  those  previously  found  were  reported: 
the  leas  the  amount  of  self -exploration  or  self-disclosure 


in  psychotherapy,  the  greater  the  degree  of  positive 


personality  change,  Truax  and  Oarkhuff  conclude: 


If  this  finding  holds  up  In  other  analyses. 

It  suggests  that  while  self -exploration, 
self -disclosure,  or  transparency  is  helpful 
In  producing  positive  changes  In  the  mentally 
111  person  whose  disturbance  la  Internal, 
the  same  transparency  or  self-exploration 
might  be  of  no  value,  or  even  harmful  to  the 
socially  ill  person  whose  disturbance  Is 
primarily  external.  In  the  one  case,  the 
patient  perhaps  lacks  a knowledge  of  self, 
wlicreas  in  the  second  case  the  delinquent 


Jourard  (1964) 


eurvlllnear  relationship  betwe 


augfiests  that  there  Is  a 
aelf-dlsoloBure  and  mental  health.  Accordingly,  too 
much  or  too  little  self-dlaolosure  Indicates  dlsturhanoe 
in  mental  well-being,  "while  seme  as  yet  cndetennlned 
amo-.ht.  under  specified  conditions,  is  synonymous  with 
mental  health "(p. 15). * 

.,  y^eaearch  and  theoretic  interest  have  also  been 
directed  toward  the  contribution  of  psyohotherapls*. 's 
behavior  in  the  therapeutic  encounter.  Specifically, 
therapist  transparency,  or  aelf-dlscloeure,  has  become  a 
topic  of  interest  (Rogers,  1957;  Jourard,  1959  a,  1961 
e,  f,  ig&V;  Truax,  1961:  Truax  and  Carkhuff,  1965; 

Carkhuff  and  Berenson,  1967).  Current  opinion  la  weighted 
toward  the  notion  that  the  therapist,  through  his  own 
genuineness  or  "transparency"  In  the  psychotherapeutic 
encounter,  provides  a model  for  the  patient  to  Imitate. 
Jourard  (1964)  has  suggested  that  self-disclosure,  within, 
or  outside  of,  the  therapeutic  encounter,  1s  akin  to  a 
"trading”  relationship  and  may  be  governed  by  the  laws  of 
operant  learning,  '"That  is,  self -disclosure  "begets" 

Self -disclosure,  and  this  "begetting"  possesses  reward 
properties  which  serve  to  elicit  further  self-disclosure 
(ihe  dyadic  effect).  Powell  (1964)  has  provided  direct 
experimental  support  for  this  idea.  He  demonstrated  that 
self-disclosure  statements  on  the  part  of  an  E were  more 


effective  reinforeers  of  both  positive  and  negative  self 
stater'nte  than  were  either  approval-supportive  or 
reflective-restatement  utterances  In  an  experimental 


Jourard  (19S7),  turning  his  attention  to  the 
E-S  relationship  in  the  psychologloal  experiment,  reltei 
hla  earlier  position  oonoernlng  the  "dyadic  effect"  In 


The  most  powerful  "determiner"  of  self- 
dlsolosure  appears  to  be  the  willingness 
of  the  audience  person  to  disclose  himself 
to  the  subject  to  the  same  extent  that  he'^ 
expects  the  subject  to  confide  his  own 
experiences.  . .It  is  necessary  to  ask 
whether  the  relationship  betwesn  the  experi- 
menter and  hlB  subject  1s  such  that  a 
dyadic  effect  can  occur.  Is  it  anything 
like  dialogue?  Do  the  laboratory  setting 
and  the  typical  relationship  between  the 
investlgstor  and  his  human  subject  provide 
the  conditions  for  the  fullest,  most 
authentic  disclosure  of  self  by  the  latter, 
whether  In  words,  in  writing,  or  by  means 
of  action,  of  unequivocal,  revealed 
meanlng?(p,112) 

ateat  writing,  Jourard  (1966)  argues  that  "psy- 


at  as  a special 


self-disclosure," 


experience  of  the  experimenter- 


subject  relationship  does  have  an  effect  upon  the  subje 
behavior,  "that  Is,  his  disclosure,  both  verbal  and  non 
verbal,  . .In  the  research  situatlon'’(p.3). 

Jourard  (I960)  reports  results  of  research 
whloh  indicates  that  subjects'  perfoiuanee  In  a variety 


3f  ;>syoholoBloal 


significantly  affectefl 


oy  the  nature  of  the  experlnenter-eubjeet  Interaction. 

Two  of  his  students  (Kotnan,  1967;  Helfltz,  1967)  denon- 
etrated  In  separate  studies  that  experinental  Ss  produced 
significantly  different  change  scores  on  standardized 
peychologleal  tests  when  the  experimenter  engaged  in  a 
period  of  mutual  self-dlaeloaure  with  his  subjects,  between 

Tola  was  In  contradlatlnotion  to  significantly  less 
positive  (and, presumably,  lass  "open")  response  changes 
by  subjects  In  control  groups  with  when  the  E had  no 
intervening  period  of  mutual  eelf-dlscloeure.  Similarly, 
Frey  (1967)  demonstrated  that  experimental  subjects  who 
take  part  In  a mutually-open  pre-experlraental  Interview 
with  the  experimenter  perfomn  significantly  belter  on  a 
paired  assooiates  learning  task  than  do  subjects  who  have 

Friedman  (1966)  demonstrated  that  the  degree 
of  experimenter  "presence"  or  "closeness"  (ranging  frem 
E-absent  to  direct  eye  contact  between  E and  _S)  to 
experimental  subjects  had  differential  effecta  upon  men 
and  wemen  subjects.  For  a male  E,  and  female  subjeots, 
it  was  found  that  Increasing  the  amount  of  physical 

closure  to  the  E on  a list  of  personal  loplos.  For  male 


increased 


physical  presence  tended  to  prcmote  Increased  self- 
Jeota. 

Iheae  research  findings  are  similar  to  those 
reviewed  by  Rosenthal  (I967)  in  his  discussion  of  the 
nature  and  effect  of  "eltuatlonal  factors"  in  psychological 
research.  Thus,  Sacks  (1952)  showed  that  experimenter 
contact  with  nursery  school  children  differentially 
affected  intelligence  test  change  scores  — depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  E-S  interaction  between  the  pre- 
and  post-contact  measures.  Interaction  with  one  group  of 
children  In  a manner  oharaoteristlo  of  a "good,  interested, 
and  warn  teacher"  resulted  in  an  average  X.Ci.  increase 
of  14.5  points.  Children  interacting  with  a teacher 
who  assumed  the  role  of  a "dull-appearing,  uninterested 
teacher"  showed  an  average  l.a,  gain  of  5.0  points  on 
the  post-contact  examination.  On  the  other  hand,  children 
in  a no-contact  control  group  obtained  an  average  I.Q. 
Increase  of  only  1.6  points. 

Using  college  students  as  subjects,  Kanfer  and 
Karas  (1959)  demonstrated  the  effects  of  prior  experimenter 
contact  in  a study  Involving  the  conditioning  of  first 
person  pronouns.  Of  four  groups  of  subjects,  three 
experienced  prior  contact  with  the  E.  During  the  period 
of  prior  contact,  one  group  of  S»  was  given  positive 
feedback  about  their  iiarformance  on  a brief  intelligence 


feedback. 


Ived  nejatlve  resfiSaolc,  and 
. Kanfer  and  Karas  report 
that  those  Ss  In  the  three  groups  who  experienced  prior 
contact  with  the  E conditioned  more  readily  than  did  Ss 
in  the  ao-contact  control  group. 

Solley  and  Long  (1958)  present  findings  similar 
to  those  of  Kanfer  and  Karas.  Solley  and  Long,  however, 
report  that  verbal  conditioning  of  their  £s  was  success- 
fully obtained  only  after  the  E had  participated  in 
Infomal  conversation  with  Ss  prior  to  the  conditioning 

Frcm  the  preceding  review,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  exists  a considerable  body  of  research  In  self- 
disclosure  which  has  been  accumulated  through  the  (question- 
naire study,  by  Investigation  of  the  psyohotherapeutlo 
encounter,  and  through  experimenter-subject  prior-contact 
research.  Several  additional  questions,  however,  arise 
from  this  research  concerning  the  parameters  of  self- 
disclosure. 

The  first  of  these  concerns  the  use  of  question- 
naires in  self -disclosure  research,  and  the  nature  of 
what  Is  actually  being  studied,  measured,  and.  In  scae 
Inst-. ices,  predicted  by  this  form  of  research.  This 
Issue  was  raised  and  investigated  by  Drag  (1968).  She 
noted  that  t.«  measurement  of  past  disclosure 
subject  to  discrepancies  between  Ss'  self-repc 


may 


10 

what  actually  was  dlsslosed  to  given  target-persons  hy 
these  Ss.  Drag  further  noted  that  the  questionnaire 
research  In  self-olsclosure  to  date,  with  few  exceptions 
(see  Taylor,  1965;  Sewcomb,  1965;  Altman  and  Haythome, 
1965)_had  provided  Information  about  self-revelation  In 
relation  to  persons  with  whom  the  discloser  has  had 
fairly  intimate  relationships  over  sane  past  time  period, 
but  tells  us  little  about  the  process  of  self -disclosure 
as  a developing,  on-going  process. 

. . .the  meaning  of  self-dlsolosure  as 
behavior  Is  still  an  unsolved  question. 

~r~.  TTKe  questionnaires  do  not  measure 
this,  nor  do  they  explore  how  people  go 
about  disclosing  themselves.  Further, 
questionnaires  do  not  take  Into  account 
the  reality  of  a given  individual's  social 
settings  or  the  contexts  in  which  disclosure 
occurs  (p.  9). 

D-.-ag  utilised  a aelf-dlsolosure  questlom.alre  as  an 
Instrument  for  the  selection  and  matching  of  her  experi- 
mental subjects  into  groups.  When  she  conducted  a 
validity  check  upon  her  ^s ' "Indicated  willingness  to 
disclose"  personal  information  to  a target  person 
specified  as  a "stranger"  and  what  these  Ss  actually 
disclosed  in  an  ongoing  dyadlo  situation.  Drag  found 
that  her  results  differed  as  a function  of  the  experimenter- 
subject  interaction  in  Che  experimental  setting.  Subjects' 
previously-administered  questionnaire  claims  were  good 


predictors 


iger"  when 


the  E presented 
iloslng  Interviewer," 


or  when  she  remained  an  anonymous  other,  l.e.,  when 
she  had  no  prior-contact  with  experimental  Sa.  However, 
the  questionnaires  were  not  good  predictors  when  Ss  were 
placed  In  an  experimental  eicuatlon  in  which  the  E shared 
peraonal  information  with  her  Ss.  Drag  explains  her 
results  as  follows; 


(When  utilising...)  questionnaire  responses 
of  willingness  to  disclose  to  a stranger 


conditions  were  introduced.  . ..Basically, 
the  reactive  condition  revolved  around 
whether  or  not  Ss  had  the  opportunity  to 
question  the  stranger  In  return  and  how 
much  information  they  could  gain  about  the 
stranger.  It  was  found  that  If  the  sltuatlor 
and  relationship  did  not  Involve  a two-way 
coramunlcatlon  or  "opportunities  for  trading" 
Information,  then  yea,  Sa  were  correct  In 
their  projections,  rhefr  questlonnalrea 
were  valid  In  predicting  their  performance. 

Sa  simply  maintained  their  prior  commitment 
not  to  disclose  information  about  themselves. 
The  reactive  factor  effecting  the  validity 
of  the  questionnaires  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  E had  different  social  stimulus  value 
for  Ss  in  groups  where  she  was  an  anonymous 
person,  or  a non-coromltal  Interviewer  (as 
oppoaed  to  the  others  In  which)  she  was  an 
open,  self-disclosing  person  (pp  IO7-IO8). 

Drag's  finding  concerning  the  predictive 

onnsires  is  similar  to  that  of 


illdlty  of  the  questlc 


1952; 


Karasj 
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prlor*aontact  researohes  [Sachs, 

1959:  Salley  and  Lang,  1958;  Frey,  1967:  Koinian,  I967; 
Ifelfltz,  1967).  It  la  on  the  hasla  of  results  auoh  as 
those  noted  In  the  aaove  review  of  research  dealing  wish 
the  effects  of  experimenter  prior-contact  upon  the  results 
of  psyo.Mlogloal  experiments  that  Jourard  (1967,  I960), 
has  claimed  further  validation  for  the  existence  of  a 
dyadic  effect  which  takas  the  fom  of  "dialogue"  between 
experimenter  ; id  subject.  Prior  contact  research,  how- 
ever, provides  at  best  a fora  of  indirect  support  for 
Jourard's  arguments,  With  the  exception  of  a few  studies 
(Drag,  1968;  Rosnlok,  1968;  Powell,  1954),  no  research 
has  been  done  which  examines  self -disclosure  in  an  on- 
going controlled  research  situation  as  both  the  Independent 
variable  and  as  the  dependent  variable. 

Drag's  (1968)  study  Is  similar  to  other  E prior- 
contact  research  in  that  she,  too,  utilized  prior 
experimenter  acquaintance  as  an  Independent  variable 
affecting  an  experimental  task.  She,  In  oontradlatlnotlon 
to  the  other  recearohers  cited  above,  made  self -disclosure 
the  dependent  variable  of  her  study  and  provided  a direct 
test  of,  and  validation  for, the  existence  of  a dyadic 
or  modeling  effect  In  an  ongoing  well-controlled  experl- 
meni.al  situation.  Drag  found  that  when  Ss  were  involved 
In  a 20-ralnute  session  of  open  dialogue  with  the  E, 
oQuent  to  which  S and  E played  a 


game  calls 
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highly  psrsonal  topics  to  the  S than  aid  Ss  who  had  been 
"Interviewed"  for  20-ralnutes  prior  to  the  game.  A third 
grojp  which  had  no  20-mlnute  prior  contaot  with  the  S, 
but  which  played  the  game  of  Invitations  with  her. obtained 
self-disclosure  scores  during  this  game  which  were  mid- 
way between  those  of  the  "dialogue"  group  and  the  "Interview" 
group. 

This  experimenter  transparency  or  "modeling 
effect"  carried  over  to  a situation  in  which  Ss  were 
paired  in  the  second  segment  of  the  study.  For  those 
Ss  who  were  Involved  with  the  E In  the  20-mlnute 
Dlalogue-Invltatlonc  treatment  group,  S-S  pairings  main- 
tained the  sane  ..Igh  level  of  self -disclosure  as  they 
had  attained  in  the  E-S  Interaction.  For  S-^  pairings 
In  the  Ko-prior  Interaction  group  (prior  Interaction  in 
the  A.,  of  a 20-mlnute  dialogue  or  Interview)  but  who 
played  the  game  of  Invitations  with  the  E,  there  occurred 
a general  Increase  of  self -disclosure  scores  (from  S-_S 
to  S-S  pairings)  which  was  equivalent  to  those  attained 
by  the  Dialogue-Invitations  group.  The  Intervlew- 

level  of  disclosure  from  the  E-S  to  the  S-S  pairings. 

Their  scores  were  equivalent  to  those  attained  by  a Ko- 
Prlor  Interaction.  So-Invltations  group  of  controls,  who 
merely  played  the  game  of  Invitations  in  S-S  dyads. 

Resnick  (1968)  conducted  an  "ongoing"  study 


14 


of  self -disclosure  in  which  she  selected  Ss  hy  means  of 
a questionnaire^  and  made  S-palrlnga  on  the  basis  of  their 
"indicated  willingness  to  disclose  to  a same-sex  stranger." 
Resniok  paired  hlgh-disclosera  with  other  hlgh-dlsclosers, 
and  lows  with  lows  on  the  basis  of  these  questionnaire 
responses,  and  found  that  the  depth  or  intimacy  of  fllaolosure 
attained  by  her  high-high  S dyads  was  significantly 
greater  than  that  of  the  low-low  S dyads.  In  a second 
part  of  her  studyj  Rastilok  paired  high  and  low  Ss  at 
randan,  and  followed  the  same  procedure  as  in  her  original 
pairings.  She  found  that  high-disolosers  attained  the 
same  depth  of  intimacy  as  when  they  had  previously  been 
paired  with  high-disclosing  partners.  Perhaps  more 
interesting  Is  the  finding  that  the  original  low-dlsolosers 
revealed  personal  Information  at  the  level  set  by  their 
high  partners.  The  average  disclosure  scores  of  the  low- 
dlsclosers  were  significantly  higher  in  the  second 
seeiient  of  the  experiment  from  the  scores  which  they 
attained  in  the  original  low-low  pairings,  although  not 
different  frail  the  scores  obtained  by  their  high  partners. 

^ Research  In  the  psyohotherapsutio  encounter  has 
also  contributed  much  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a 
dyadic  effect  or,  as  Jourard  (19S8)  has  stated,  an 
"invitational  pull"  in  self-disclosure.  'The  therapist's 
behavior  has  been  shown  to  be  a powerful  determiner  of 
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fiate,  hovever,  wMah  has  gone  beyor.a  the  therapist 
variable  ana  which  has  exaalnea  the  possible  effects 
which  other  situational  variables  night  exert  upon  client 
transparency  in  the  therapeutic  encounter.  It  may  be 
argued,  for  example,  that  while  research  in  psychotherapy 
has  also  shown  that  self-disclosure  by  one  party  to  the 
relationship  (the  therapist)  is  highly  correlated  with, 
and  therefore  said  to  elicit  transparency  in  the  other 
party  (the  client)  , this  situation  Is  one  in  which  the 
"risk"  of  disclosing  is  mlnlmited  for  both  parties  due 
to  the  intimate  character  of  the  dyadic  encounter.  One 

self-disclosure  would  be  modified  in  a situation  in  which 
the  "risk"  or  "cost"  of  disclosing  and/or  the  rewards 
made  possible  by  disclosing  sair-lnfontatlon  Is  varied 
along  a dimension  frcm  high  to  low  in  an  empirically- 
defined  emd  measurable  manner.  One  might  draw  here  from 
the  analogue  of  group  psychotherapy,  in  which  at  least 
the  "cost"  or  "risk"  of  self -disclosure  would  seem  to 
be  greatly  enhanced.  Mowrer  (19M)  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  suggest,  for  example,  that  group  psychotherapy  is  the 
treccment  of  choice,  since  within  a group  of  other 
individuals  the  client  is  offered  the  opportunity  to  "get 
out  in  the  open"  once  and  for  all,  Infomatlon  which  would 


research 
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/Almost  all  of  the 
focused  upon  self -disclosure  as  an  ongoing  process  has 
been  conducted  with  the  dyadic  interaction  as  the  focus 
of  interest.  Relatively  few  researches  in  the  literature 
have  been  concerned  with  studying  self-disclosure  in 

were  conducted  within  the  context  of  group  psychotherapy 
[see  feres,  19t7;  &ohrost  and  Barger,  196I;  Truax  and 
Carkhoff,  1965),  self-dlsolosure  in  an  encounter  or  T- 
group  (Culbert,  1966)  or  In  the  classroom  situation 
(Himelttein  and  Kimbrough,  1963)  rather  than  In  a con- 
trolled experimental  situation,  l.e.,  one  in  which  this 
parameter  could  be  varied  systematloally.  Ow  exception 
to  this,  although  not  concerned  directly  with  group 
size,  Is  a study  conducted  by  Chlttlek  and  Hlmelstein 
(1967)  in  which  the  authors  placed  naive  Ss  in  an  experi- 
mental situation  with  two  confederates  of  the  E's, 
Chlttlck  and  Hlmelstein  found  that  when  each  of  their  Ss 
was  paired  with  the  two  confederates,  that  the  ^a  tended 
to  oonfoim  to  the  pattern  of  self-disclosure  established 
by  them.  When  the  confederates  revealed  more  self- 
lufonsatlon,  Ss  tended  to  reveal  more.  Conversely,  when 
the  confederates  were  leas  open  about  themselves,  the 
experimental  Ss  were  also  less  open  or  disclosing.  A 
second  result  of  Interest  in  Chlttlek  a.id  Hlmelateln's 
Btuuy  is  that  they  found  no  relationship  between  Che 


personality  varlaiies  of  "asoenaency"  and  "siibnlssiveneaa" 
and  self-iisolosure , They  eonolude  that  "situational 
varlahles"  rather  than  personality  daterolne  the  amount 
of  information  vhloh  a subject  dlsaloaea. 

Objectives  of  Present  Besearch 

The  purpose  of  the  present  research  was  to 
extend  the  InvestlBatlon  of  "situational"  and  personality 
variables  as  possible  parameters  of  Influence  In  self- 

Tne  primary  objectives  were; 

(1)  To  examine  the  effects  of  the  sitajatlonal 
variables  of  experimenter  self -disclosing 

closing  behavior  of  experimental  subjects; 

(2}  To  examine  the  Influence  of  a generalized 
expectancy  for  reward  or  reinforcement  in 
relation  to  self -disclosure; 

(3)  To  examine  free;  a phencoenologloal  view- 
point, the  meaning  of  ss'  own  and  others' 
disclosures  along  a continuum  or  range  of 
"intimacy"  levels;  and 

(t)  To  further  explore  the  relationship  between 
the  Ss'  questionnaire  claims  In  self- 
aisclosurej  when  the  "situation"  1s 
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"struoturefl”  for  the  S and  the  mannai’ 

hehavion  in  that  situation. 

Ihe  theory  of  social  penetration  (Altman,  I963) 
provided  a conceptual  framework  for  Che  present  study. 

Smaary  of  the  ri-.eory  of  Social  Penetration 

The  theory  of  social  penetration  (Altean,  1'‘53) 
postulates  that  Individuals  Interact  with  each  other  in 
social  relationships  (for  various  reasons)  in  time,  and 
at  varying  levels  of  intimacy  (from  fairly  superficial 
ones  to  more  deeply  rooted  ones),  ioth  revealing  them- 
selves to  each  other  and  uncovering  Infomatlon  about  the 
other.  Different  realms  or  levels  of  Intimacy,  according 
to  this  theory,  are  all  related  In  that  the  Interactions 
which  occur  at  any  one  level  of  intimacy  have  import 
for,  and  will  affect  the  probability  and  nature  of  inter- 
ac^io.na  at  other  levels. 

Interpersonal  relations  can  be  described  at 
any  lolnt  In  time  along  two  dlmanslons: 

(1)  Breadth  of  penetration  is  a quantitative 
dimension  which  refers  to  the  degree  or 
amount  of  interaction  which  takes  place 
in  a unit  of  time.  A "pure"  measure  of 
breadth  is  limited  to  amount  of  interaction 


"impure " 
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neastire  of  brsadth  could  be  the  nunber  of 
topics  or  subject  areas  covered  by  In- 
dividuals in  interaction. 

(2)  Depth  of  penetration  Is  a qualitative 
dimension  which  refers  to  the  level  or 
degree  of  intimacy  attained  by  the  parties 

Interpersonal  Interaction,  according  to  the  theory, 
progresses  over  time  through  both  the  breadth  and  depth 

while  these  dimensions  of  social  penetration  are 
"conceptually  related"  It  Is  useful  to  malce  a distinction 
between  them.  Breadth  of  penetration  can  be  defined 
separately  for  interpersonal  interaction  at  different 
levels  of  Intimacy,  For  example,  two  people  In  a relation- 
ship may  cover  the  same  topics  or  content  areas  as  those 
covered  by  another  dyad,  but  the  latter  nay  reach  a 
greater  "depth"  or  level  of  Intimacy  in  their  Interactions 
across  these  content  areas.  It  Is  also  postulated  that. 

In  o-der  for  individuals  to  reach  a given  level  or  depth 
or  intimacy  of  interaction,  they  must  have  first  Inter- 
acted In  the  relationship  at  more  superficial  levels. 
Altman,  in  fact,  suggests  that  social  penetration  occurs 
In  a "wedge-llke"  manner  wherein  individuals  who  have 
reached  the  most  intimate  levels  of  interaction  will 
atm  cnr.tinue  to  engage  In  a greater  number  of  super- 


so 


fielal  e^changea  as  conpared  to  Intimate  ones.  Few 
relationships,  however,  evolve  to  the  deepest  or  most 
Intimate  levels  of  disclosure,  since,  according  to 
n-tman,  the  risk  of  allowing  oneself  to  he  known  in  an 
extremely  intimate  way, even  in  a dyaflio  Interaction, 
probably  far  outweighs  the  rewards  attainable. 

Personality  Factors  and  Social  Penetration 


developittent  of  social  relationships,  Altman  proposes: 


. . .a  concept  of  "forward  thrust"  in  which 
the  organism  is  propelled  forward  into  success- 
ively deeper  levels  of  penetration,  primarily 
to  forward  adjacent  roalmo,  Where  does  this 
ocae  frcnit  As  already  indicated,  the  organlas 
la  hypothesised  to  be  extrapolating  or  fore- 
casting — a "need"  to  test  out  this  hypothesis 
could  be  one  factor  in  this  forward  thrust. 

ment  concept.  The  organism  has  found  the 
relationship  rewarding,  l.e.,  in  seme  way  he 
reals  ccmpatlble  with  the  other  person  who 
provides  him  with  Bcoiethlng.  A reward  potential 

whloh  the  subjective  value  of  the  reward  is 
greater  with  successively  deeper  levels  of 
penetration.  Therefore,  to  receive  rewards 
estimated  to  he  obtainable,  the  organism 


additional  a 


Jcurard  (19^4)  makes  use  of  the  concept  of  reward  value 


✓This  frequently-mentioned  aspect  of  the  "reward 
va-  ” of  what  Is  disclosed  (conceived  within  the  context 
of  an  operant  learning  paradigm)  suggested  the  investiga- 


tion of 
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as  an  Important  personality  dimension  In  self-disclosure. 
Rotter  [196S]  has  argued,  for  example,  that  the  effects 

In  part  dependent  upon  whether  the  person  perceives  the 
attainment  of  reward  as  contingent  on  his  own  behavior, 
or  Independent  of  It,  The  effect  of  a relnforoer 
following  some  bit  of  behavior  is  not  a simple  stanping- 
In  process.  According  Co  Rotter: 

A perception  of  causal  relationship  need 
not  be  all  or  none  but  can  vary  In  degree. 

Where  a reinforcement  ie  perceived  by  the 
subject  as  following  acne  action  of  his  own 
but  not  being  entirely  contingent  upon  his 
action,  then,  in  our  culture,  it  Is  typically 
perceived  as  the  result  of  luck,  chanoe, 
fate,  as  under  the  control  of  powerful 
others,  or  as  unpredictable  because  of  the 
great  complexity  of  the  forces  surrounding 
him.  When  the  event  la  Interpreted  In 
this  way  by  an  Individual,  we  have  labeled 
this  as  a belief  in  external  control.  If 
the  person  perceives  that  the  event  Is  con- 
tingent upon  his  own  behavior  or  hla  own  relatively 
pefmanent  characteristics,  we  have  termed 
this  a belief  In  Internal  control  (p.l). 

Rotter  (1966)  discusses  the  similarity  of  this 
concept  of  expectancy  for  Internal  versus  external 
control  of  reinforcement  to  other  concepts.  According 

that  the  alienated  individual  seems  unable  to  control 
his  destiny.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Jourard 
(196^0  has  linked  the  conoept  of  alienation  from  the  self 
to  the  individual's  Inability  "to  make  himself  fully 
known  to  at  least  one  other  significant  human  belng"(p.25). 
I'otter  (1966)  revlewa  research  done  with  an 
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instrument  designed  for  the  measurenent  of  Individual 
dlfferonaea  In  a generalised  expectancy  for  internal- 
external  control.  It  is  a forced  choice,  29-ltein  scale 
which  includes  6 filler  items.  Reportedly,  the  scale 
possesses  reascsiably  high  internal  consistency,  satis- 
factory test-reteat  reliability  and  correlates  reasonably 
well  with  other  methode  of  assessment  of  the  same  variable. 
Further,  discriminate  validity  is  attested  to  by  the  low 
relationships  with  other  variables,  e.g.,  Intelllgenoe, 
social  desirability,  and  liberal,  political  attitudes, 
^enerally,researoh  has  shown  that  individuals 
who  score  high  on  the  external-control  dimension 
(extemallsers)  differ  from  those  who  score  high  on 
the  internal-control  dUienslon  (Intemallsers)  in  several 
ways.  Externallzers  tend  to  behave  as  though  their 
reinforcements  are  detennlned  by  chanoe  or  luck,  them- 
selves behaving  as  if  they  have  no  control  over  the  course 
of  external  events.  They  tend  to  be  more  passive,  more 
oonfoming,  and  less  confident  of  themselves  than  are 
Individuals  who  are  characterized  as  Intemalizers,  and 
they  are  less  likely  to  utilize  past  knowledge  In  new 
situations.  Intemalizers,  by  contrast,  tend  to  behave 
In  ways  which  are  appropriate  to  situations.  They  seem 
to  be  moro  capable  of  dealing  with  others  in  an  effective 
manner  and  place  more  emphasis  on  achievement  than  do 
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influence  them,  as  through  conditioning,  Internallzers 
tend  to  he  resistant.  If,  hovever,  Internallzers  are 
given  conscious  choices,  they  tend  to  act  on  them  (see 
Rotter,  1966;  Lafoourt,  1966). 

Based  on  speculations  derived  frcn  social 


penetration  theory  and  self-disclosure  research  con- 
cerning the  "trading  relationship"  which  Is  hypothesized 
to  operate  on  the  basis  of  learning  principles,  It  would 
appear  that  an  individual  whose  locus  of  reinforcement 

engage  in  depth  dlBClosuree  ^ these  are  rewarding,  than 
an  individual  who  la  externally  oontroled.  That  is,  a 
perBon(s)  who  enters  such  a "trading  relationship"  and 
who  perceives  his  behavior  as  in  some  way  "causally" 
related  to  the  diaolosures  of  an  "other,"  might  con- 
ceivably be  more  willing  to  participate  in  a relation- 

greater  rewarde,  than  a peraon  who  is  not  aware  of  this 
contingency  which  guides  mutual  disclosures,  ’nils 
specific  personality  dimension  as  it  is  related  to  self- 


Another  "personality  variable"  In  social 
penetration  or  self-dlselosure  which  is  closely  related 
to  the  "contingency"  of  perception  of  reward  or  rein- 
forcement, as  discussed  above,  would  appear  to  be  the 


r-dlseloeure  by  Indivlduale 


More  specifically,  while  several  researchers  have 
attenpted  to  assess  self-disclosure  aooording  to  the 
"average"  Intimacy  scaled  meaning  of  self -disclosure 
(Taylor,  1965;  Altman  and  Haythorne,  1965:  I>ra8,  I960! 
Beanlck,  1968;  Friedman,  1968),  to  date  there  is  no 
evidence  In  the  literature  which  indicates  that  an 
individual  subject  has  been  asKed  to  assess  what  a given 
"bit"  of  self -revelation  means  to  him  In  his  apeclfic 
situation.  It  can  be  argued,  however,  that  what  is 
considered  an  "intimate"  topic  for  one  Individual  may 
be  seen  as  a matter-of-fact  disclosure  for  another. 

Some  support  for  this  notion  stems  from  attempts  to  scale 
Items  for  Intimacy.  Drag  (1968),  for  example,  found  that 
ratings  of  her  stimulus  Items  by  an  Independent  group 
of  Ss  (females)  were  so  disparate  that  she  resorted  to 
using  only  those  Items  which  had  received  the  lowest 
rating  (one)  or  the  highest  rating  (seven)  on  her  scale. 
She  notes  that,  "On  what  might  prove  to  be  truly  signi- 
ficant questions,  there  appears  to  be  such  a large  range 
of  variability  that  questionnaires  end  up  asking  Ss  to 
discuss  such  extreme  items  as  the  weather  or  sex  (p.lSS)," 
^ mils  variable  of  "personal  meaning"  assigned 
by  Ss  to  their  own  and  others'  disclosures  was  Investl- 

valiic  which  a given  subject  assigned  to  hls  self- 
revelationa  and  the  revelations  of  others  was  investigated 
in  relation  to  hls  "noimatlve  score"  derived  from  rated 
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research,  experimenter  behavior  has  been  shown  to  influence 
subjeot  behavior  in  E-S  Interaction,  ana  to  exert  a "carry 
over"  effect  from  E-S  to  S-S  oontaota  In  a predictable 
fashion.  When  the  E is  "open"  or  Belf-dlsolosloa,  Ss 
tend  to  be  more  self -disclosing,  both  In  relation  to  the 
E and  other  Ss.  When  the  E is  "oloeed"  or  when  eelf- 
dlBclosure  becomes  one-sided,  Ss  tend  to  disclose  less  to 
the  E and  to  fellow  Ss.  To  date,  however,  no  research  has 
studied  this  E effect  In  group  situations  larger  than  a 

the  present  study,  the  effect  of  E behavior 
upon  the  mean  self-disclosure  score  of  Ss  In  groups  larger 
than  the  usual  two-person  situation  was  examined,  It 
was  hypothesized  that  the  E,  through  his  own  self -disclos- 
ing or  non-dlsoloslng  behavior, would  serve  as  a powerful 
model  for  Ss  to  imitate.  An  alternative  conceptualisa- 
tion within  the  context  of  social  penetration  theory, 
was  that  the  E,  by  self-dlBcloslng,  provided  a strong 
positive  reinforcing  agent  for  the  disclosing  behavior 
of  experimental  Ss,  Specific  expectations  for  this  E 
variable  are  developed  In  the  next  section  of  this  paper. 

this  study  was  that  of  group  slse,  According  to  the  theory 
of  social  penetration,  the  element  of  personal  risk  In 

*It~Bhould  be  noted  that  In  Chittlck  and  temelstein's 
study  (1967),  the  E'a  confederates  were  unknown  to  Ss  as 
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self -disclosure  Is  such  that  few  persons  ever  attain  the 
most  Intimate  levels  of  self-disclosure,  even  in  a dyadic 

It  takes  place  only  after  considerahle  time  has  been 
consumed  In  Interaction,  It  would  seen,  then,  that  the 
Interpersonal  "riskiness"  of  disclosure  should  be  as 
much  dictated  by  the  situational  context  in  which  dis- 
closure occurs  as  by  the  riskiness  Inherent  In  the  subject- 

disclosure,  then  one  should  expect  to  find  that  the  size 
of  the  group  in  which  an  Individual  finds  himself  would 
be  a powerful  determiner  of  his  level  or  depth  of  social 
penetration.  Specifically,  one  would  expect  that  the 
smaller,  and  presumably,  more  Intimate,  the  group 
situation  In  which  the  Individual  finds  himself,  the  less 
would  be  the  risk  of  disclosing  personal  Information,  and , 
therefore,  the  greater  should  be  the  depth  of  social 
penetration  which  the  group  members  would  attain.  The 
specific  hypothesis  for  this  variable  is  developed  In 
the  next  section.  The  group  sizes  selected  were  those 
comprised  of  8 Sa  and  E,  4 Ss  and  E,  and  2 Ss  and  E. 

Hypotheses 

I.  The  specific  expectation  for  the  group 
si ze  variable  was  as  follows:  ^s  group 
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treatment  oonaition.  Thus, 

! was  a participant  In  the  self- 
aisoloBure  process  or  not.  It  was  preaiotea 
that  each  auooossively  aimlnlshefl  group 
size  would  yield  a significantly  higher 
mean  self-dlsoloBure  score  than  the  group 
preceding  It  in  size. 
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It  was  predicted  t 
significantly  affect  mean  group  self- 
disclosure  score.  Specifically,  a group 
of  eight  as  with  whcm  the  E engaged  in  the 
self-diacloaure  process  was  expected  to 
produce  significantly  greater  mean  self- 
disclosure  scores  than  were  eight  Ss 
engaged  in  a group  In  which  the  E did  not 
dlBolose;  four-person  S groups  In  which  the 
E engaged  In  self -disclosure  were  expected 
to  produce  significantly  greater  mean 
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significantly  greater  mean  self -disclosure 
scores  than  were  two-person  ^ groups  in 
which  the  E did  not  disclose. 
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IV.  For  individual  ratings  of  self-other 

dlBclosuree,  the  expectation  was  as  follows: 
When  an  Individual  perceives  other  group 


matlon  which  Is  ^ least  as  Intimate  as 
his  own  disclosures  to  the  group,  he  will 
be  willing  to  continue  "trading"  with  the 
group.  Conversely,  when  an  Individual 

Intimate  than  the  average  intimacy  of  the 
disclosures  provided  him  by  the  group, 
he  will  be  less  willing  to  continue  "trading." 
Thus,  a positive  correlation  was  expected 
between  a favorable  ratio  of  self-other 
Intimacy  of  disclosure  ratings  and 
Individual  self -disclosure  scores  (derived 
frcm  the  rated  value  of  the  stimulus  Items). 

Finally,  the  writer  was  Interested  In  examining 
the  manner  in  which  ^s'  questionnaire  claims  wculd  predict 
actual  aelf-disoloslng  behavior,  but  did  not  feel  that  he 
had  sufficient  data  to  make  specific  predictions  about 
what  differences.  If  any,  might  exist.  Ihe  following 
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question  was  Investigatefl  to  provide  the  desired  Infor- 

Question  1.  Can  SB'  self-dlscloelng  behavior 
the  group  situation  be  predioted  from  their 
questionnaire  responees? 


CHAPTER  II 


METHOD 

Seventy-two  inale  students  enrolled  In  under- 
graduate psychology  courses  at  the  University  of  Florida 
were  selected  to  participate  In  the  experiment  on  the 
basis  of  their  scores  on  a 15-lten  Self-Disclosure 
Questionnaire  (described  below).  Because  of  the  reported 

(Jourard,  I96I  b;  Jourard  and  Lasakow,  I958J  Plog,  1963; 
Jourard,  I961  d)  Segro  men,  Jewish  men,  and  non-natlve- 
born  Americans  were  excluded  from  participation  in  the 

Plfty-nlne  single  males  enrolled  In  one  of 
five  different  psychology  courses,  and  13  married  males 
from  one  of  these  courses  were  then  selected  from  a total 
subject  pool  (males  in  the  five  courses  to  whom  the 
questionnaire  was  administered)  whlah  numbered  I15  students. 
Prior  to  pooling  Sa,  a one-way  analysis  of  variance  was 
performed  on  Ss ' questionnaire  scores.  Ss  were  separated 
according  to  the  course  from  which  they  were  drawn,  and 
married  Ss  from  the  one  course  were  categorised  into  a 
distinct  group.  This  yielded  four  separate  categorisations 
by  course  enrollment,  and  one  category  for  married  students. 
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Bartlett's  Teat  for  hcmogeneity  of  variance  across  these 
5 groups  yielded  a non-algnlficant  -y?  (1.8*  3C®  jq  = 
df=4)  and  the  null  hypothesis  of  equal  variances  nas 
accepted.  Results  of  the  subsequent  analysis  of  variance 
are  represented  in  Table  1.  With  ,10  ohosen  as  the  level 
of  algniflcanoe,  the  obtained  P-ratlo  was  not  significant, 
and  It  was  concluded  that  the  means  of  these  five  groups 
did  not  differ. 


TABLE  1 

ANALYSIS  OP  VARIANCE  OF  SUBJECTS' 
SELECTIOl  QUESTICMNAIRE  SCORES  BY  GROUPS 


Between  Groups 

(Courses  & Married  Ss)  24.50  4 6.13  1.43  .25 

(».£ 

Within  Groups 

(Error)  471.85  110  4.29 


A mean  and  a standard  deviation  were  then  ccm- 
puted  for  the  total  group  of  115  Ss,  and  those  men  whose 
scores  fell  within  one  standard  deviation  above  or  below 
the  mean  were  selected  for  participation  in  the  study. 

This  procedure  was  followed  In  an  attempt  to  rule  out 
Individuals  who  possessed  atypical  tendencies  toward  ex- 
treme openness  or  oloeedneaa  in  self-disclosure.  Scores 
of  this  final  group  of  Ss  ranged  frcm  a median  scale  value 
of  6.40  to  9.92.  The  final  distribution  of  scores  was 


3gativel7  skewed.  Indicating 


claimed  to  be  higher  dlsclosers  than  might  have  other- 
wise been  expected.  Pinally,  Ss  were  matched  by  groups. 

No  S was  placed  into  a group  with  any  other  S with  whom 
he  claimed  sene  prior  personal  acquaintance,  nil  Sa, 
then.  In  each  of  the  groups  were  relative  strangers  to  one 
another. 

In  the  matching  procedure  (placing  Sa  into 
variable-size  groups),  the  item  with  the  highest  median 
value  checked  by  each  S on  the  Self -Disclosure  Inventory 
was  taken  as  hia  "claimed"  self -disclosure  or  penetration 
score.  Table  2 shows  the  cell  means  and  variances  for 
each  of  the  groups  x experimenter  conditions.  It  should 
be  noted  that  in  computing  these  means,  the  Individual 
replications  for  each  group  x experimenter  condition  were 
"collapsed  and  the  means  in  the  table  are  baaed  upon 
the  total  number  of  Ss  In  that  cell.  The  number  of  repli- 
cations within  each  cell  in  Table  2 ie  In  parentheses. 

TABLE  2 

CELL  KEANS  AND  VARIANCES  FOR  CROUPS  MATCHED 
(M  BASIS  OP  SELECTION  QUESTIONNAIRE  CLAIMS 


(S) 

('•) 


E Disclose  Condition  E No-Disclose  Condition 


X=8.2g,M-l6  (2  Reps) 
s2  - 1.51 

^8.15,N-12  (3  Reps) 
s2  . 2.33 

X=8.b6,N=  8 (4  Reps) 
s2  » 2.15 


X|8.37,  N=l6  (2  Repe) 

^*8.30,  N-12  (3  Reps) 
s2  . 2.03 

X=8.46,  N=  8 (4  Reps) 
s2  = 2.15 


(2) 
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Bartlett's  lest  for  hcaogenelty  of  variance 
yielflea  a non-slgnlflcant  X?  9.2  - X?_gQ,  df-5). 

A 2 * 3 analysis  of  variance  yielded  no  significant 
eolunn  differences  (F=.05)  or  row  differences  (P=.17) 


Materials 

Self-Disclosure  goestlonnalre ■ A fifteen-item 
Questionnaire  with  items  scaled  for  Intimacy  by  a Ihurstone- 
llke  procedure  was  utilised  in  the  selection  of  experi- 
mental _Ss,  while  an  alternate  fom  of  this  questionnaire 
was  used  as  a schedule  of  disclosure  items  In  the  actual 
experiment  (described  later),  Items  Included  in  both 
fOTOs  of  the  questionnaire  were  drawn  fron  a total  pool 
of  671  Intimacy-scaled  Items  (Taylor  and  Altman,  1966). 

This  pool  of  items  was  sealed  by  a sample  of  50  male 
freshtan  students  at  a northern  university  and  It  was 
reasoned  that  they  would  be  representative  of  the  college 
students  utilized  as  ^s  In  the  present  experiment. 

Items  included  In  both  foras  of  the  self- 
disclosure  questionnaire  were  chosen  frcm  this  larger  pool 
on  the  basis  of  their  possessing  reasonably  high  reliability 
(Q62.64)  and  on  the  basis  of  their  representing  a range 
of  Intimacy  values,  from  very  low  intimacy  to  extremely 
high  intimacy.  The  selection  questionnaire  was  ocmprlsed 
of  Items  ranging  in  intimacy  from  1.83(ltem  1)  to  10.69 
(Item  15),  While 


the  experimental 
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Intimacy  frcm  l.lQ  (Item  1)  to  10.70  (item  15).  The 


numhers  6.  7,  6,  9.  11)  were  Ineludefl  in  both  foims 
f the  self-dlBolosure  questionnaire.  Items  were  considered 
a equivalent,  and  therefore  alternates.  If  they  possessed 
he  same  (or  almost  Identical)  scale  value  and  Q-value. 
o attempt  was  made  to  equate  subject-matter  when  these 
terns  were  selected. 


questionnaire,  along  with  Instructions  to  the  subject 
are  Included  in  Appendix  A.  Item  scale  values  and  Q- 
values  are  in  parentheses  following  each  Item.  The  score 
for  each  S was  his  Indicated  willingness  M disclose  W ^ 
small  group  of  same-sex  etrangers.  as  Indicated  by  the 
intimacy  value  of  the  last  item  checked. 

The  15  items  used  as  a schedule  In  the  experiment 
proper  are  included  In  Appendix  B.  Item  scale  values, 
and  q-values,  are  In  parentheses  following  each  item. 

Each  S's  score  in  the  experiment  was  the  sum  of  the 
intimacy  values  of  those  items  which  he  had  talked  about 
or  shared  with  the  group. 


The  Self-Other  Intimacy  of  Disclosure  Rating 
Scale.  Ihle  instrument  was  comprised  simply  of  a series 
of  seven-point  rating  scales  (range:  0-no  answer,  to  7- 
very  intimate)  and  was  used  in  the  experiment  proper  to 


itlngs 
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dlBolosurea,  and  that  ^'s  average  ratings  of  the  disclosures 
of  his  fellow  S3.  The  instrument  contained  15  item 
headings,  one  for  each  item  of  the  self-disclosure  schedule, 
under  each  of  which  appeared  eight,  four,  or  two  (de- 
pending upon  the  sise  of  the  group)  7-poiht  scales  for 
making  ratings  of  one's  own,  and  one's  fellow  _Ss'  dls- 
cloBuree.  The  fom  of  the  instrument  utilised  in  the 
Z-Dlsolose  oonditlon  also  included  a scale  for  each  S to 
make  ratings  of  E's  disclosures.  A copy  of  this  instrument 
is  Included  as  Appendi:(  C. 

The  score  yielded  hy  the  scale  was  derived 
from  the  self -other  ratings  made  hy  each  ^ as  follows: 
for  each  S the  self-rating  for  each  item  answered  was 
divided  by  the  average  ratings  given  to  the  other  S(a) 
who  answered  that  item.  The  sun  of  all  these  individual 
item  ratios  was  then  divided  by  the  total  number  of  items 
answered  by  the  S.  This  yielded  a number  somewhat 
above  or  below  1.00  for  all  Ss,  Ss'  self-other  ratings, 
were  then  correlated  by  the  Pearson  method  with  their 
total  self-disclosure  scores  (derived  by  summing  the 
Intimacy  values  of  all  items  answered)  in  the  experimental 
setting. 

vs.  External  Locus  of  Control  of  Reinforcement.  The  1-E 
scale  Is  discussed  In  Chapter  I.  It  is  a paper  and 


sncll  saale 


Internal-external  control 


included  In  Appendix  D. 


Eight  double-throw  toggle  switches^  and  eight 
Jeweled  llghte  were  used  to  construct  a "signal  apparatus" 

in  the  room  in  which  the  experiment  was  oonduoted  had  a 
switch  attached  to  the  arm.  While  labeled  for  both  a 
"yes"  and  "no"  position,  each  switch  was  "live"  only  in 
the  "yes"  position.  Each  of  the  switches  was  wired  to 
a Jeweled  light  on  a panel  In  front  of  the  E.  This 
apparatus  was  used  during  the  experiment  to  allow  the  E 
to  record  each  S's  ccmnltment  to  disclose  or  not  to 
disclose  himself  on  the  Items  on  the  Self-Disclosure 
Questionnaire.  The  purpose  of  this  arrangement  was  to 
prevent  Ss  froa  "oonfoimlng"  in  their  corailtments  to 
answer  the  self-disclosure  items,  as,  it  was  speeulated, 
they  would  have  done  had  the  E simply  asked  for  a show  of 
hands  or  a simple  verbal  ocBimltment.  This  is  e 
more  completely  in  the  procedure  section. 


explained 
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Experimental  Design 

A S X 3 factorial  design  was  utilized  In 
testing  Experimenter  behavior  (disclosing  vs.  non- 
dlaolosing)  and  Group  else  (8-niomber  vs.  4-meober  vs. 
2-meml:er) . Sixteen  Ss  were  tested  under  each  of  the 
8-person  - experimenter  behavior  caablnatlonsj  IS  Ss  were 
tested  under  each  of  the  4-peraon  - experimenter  behavior 
oonblnatlor.s;  and  8 Ss  were  tested  under  each  o"  the  2- 
person  - experimenter  behavior  combinations.  This 
resulted  In  an  imeven  numbors,  uneven  replications  design. 

Independent  Variables.  In  the  present  study. 
Experimenter  behavl or  was  one  of  the  Independent  variables 
which,  it  was  hypothesized,  would  significantly  affect 
the  mean  group  self-disoloaure  score.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  E,  through  his  own  self -disclosing  behavior  would 
serve  as  a model  or  strong  positive  reinforcing  agent 
for  the  members  of  each  group,  thus  enhancing  their 
willingness  to  disclose,  and  their  self-disclosure  scores. 
Specifically,  In  those  groups  In  which  the  E was  open. 

It  was  expected  that  the  mean  self -disclosure  score  of 
the  group  members  would  be  significantly  greater  than 
In  a group  of  corresponding  size  in  which  the  E was  non- 

Group  size,  the  eeoond  situational  variable 
under  consideration  in  this  research,  was  also  expected 
to  significantly  affect  group  self-disclosure  scores. 
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It  Has  hypothesized  that  each  suoosaalve  decrease  in 
group  alee  (8-,  4-,  2-persona)  would  yield  a significantly 
greater  mean  self-disclosure  score  than  the  preceding 
larger  group. 

Experimental  Procedure 

The  experimental  prooedure  is  divided  Into 
two  phases;  the  selection  of  Ss,  and  the  group  self- 
disclosure  process. 

Phase  One: 

Selection  of  ^ and  Asolenwent  to  groups 

The  72  Ss  who  were  finally  selected  to  partlclpas 
in  the  present  etudy  met  with  the  E as  members  of  several 
separate  groups,  IhuSj  the  selection  questionnaire  was 
adninlslered  to  _Ss  either  during  classroom  hours,  or  at 

slgn-up  list.  All  Js  received  the  same  Infonoatlon  about 
the  E and  the  experiment.  Prior  to  administration  of  the 
questionnaire,  E Introduced  himself,  and  gave  Ss  an 
estimate  of  the  participation  time  which  would  be  required 
of  them  in  the  second  phase  of  the  experiment.  Ihe  Ss 

selected  for  further  participation  In  the  experiment,  but 
that  they  would  be  notified,  in  any  event,  to  enable  them 
to  nalce  arrangements  for  earning  experimental  credit  In 

Ihe  men  were  then  administered  the  selection 
form  of  the  15-item  Self -Disclosure  questionnaire.  They 
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vere  asked  to  Indicate  by  checking  In  one  column  next 
to  the  Items,  the  Infomatlon  which  they  would  oe 
willing  to  share  with  a group  of  same-sex.  same-age 
strangers.  The  questionnaire  included  spaces  for  Ss  to 
write  the  names  of  their  two  closest  male  friends  who 
were  also  enrolled  in  the  couJcae  with  that.  Ihis  infor- 
mation was  utilised  In  the  matching  procedure  to  ensure 
that  Sa  in  a given  group  were,  strangers  to  one  another. 
Information  about  race,  nationality,  religious  affiliation, 
and  age  were  also  obtained  at  this  time, 

After  scoring  the  questionnaires,  ^s  who  met 
the  previously-opeciried  criteria  were  assigned  to  one 
of  18  treatment  groups  (8-,  4-,  or  2-person).  Regardless 
of  the  E treatment  condition,  Ss  Interacted  In  groups 
with  the  E present,  along  with  7,3,  or  1 other  S(s). 

Phase  Two: 

Ss If -Disclosure  In  the  Group  Situation 

The  role  of  the  E during  the  self-disclosure 
process  was  performed  by  a oo-experlmenter  who  was  naive 
with  regard  to  the  purpose,  hypotheses  and  theoretical 
rationale  of  the  experiment.  This  E had  been  thoroughly 
familiarised  with  the  experimental  procedure,  and  was 
chosen  because  of  his  previous  experience  with  psychologi- 
cal research  as  an  undergraduate  psychology  major.  The 
"double  blind"  procedure  utilised  In  the  present  research 
was  Instituted  In  an  attempt  to  rule  out  the  possibility 


that  any  differences  ietween  the  groupa  of  Sb  receiving 
different  E trsatmenta  aould  be  attributed  to  fore- 
knowledge or  sxpectatlona  of  the  E,  and  conaooltoat 
attitudlnal  or  behavioral  differences  (other  than  those 
differences  dictated  by  the  design  itself).  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  criteria  for  a "total  blind" 

(see  Rosenthal,  19&7)  were  not  met  in  the  present  research, 
since  the  writer  did  have  previous  contact  with  his  ^s 
during  the  questionnaire  administration  phase,  and  Just 

The  Experiment.  Subjects  In  8-peraon  groups. 


them,  were  asked  to  seat  themselves  in  a randcm  fashion 
in  any  of  eight  anschalrs  arranged  in  a senl-olrcle.  A 
table,  behind  which  sat  the  E's  oo-erperlmenter,  formed 
the  remainder  of  this  circle.  Ss  in  the  4-person  groups 
were  asked  to  seat  themselves  in  chairs  two,  four,  six 
and  eight.  Ss  In  the  2-person  groups  were  seated  in 
chairs  two  and  six.  Other  than  this  change  in  seating 
arrangements,  the  remainder  of  the  experimental  procedure 
is  identical  for  the  8-,  4-,  and  2-pereon  situations. 

Attached  to  the  right  arm  of  each  of  the  chairs, 
there  was  a double-throw  toggle  switch  with  the  positions 
labeled  "yes"  and  "no.”  For  successive  chairs,  the  "yes" 
position  was  alternated,  such  that  the  direction  of  the 
switch  would  be  the  exact  opposite  for  Ss  seated  in 
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neighboring  ehairs.  Each  of  these  switches  was  wired 
for  the  "yes"  position  to  a panel  on  the  S's  table.  The 
panel  contained  only  eight  Jeweled  lights,  labeled  such 
that  the  E would  know  which  Ss  indicated  "yes"  or  "will 
disclose"  for  each  of  the  items  of  the  self-disclosure 
schedule  used  In  this  part  of  the  study.  (The  use  of 
the  signal  apparatus  and  schedule  will  be  described 
later  in  this  section) 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  control  for  the  gross  amount  of  time  which  was 
spent  In  the  room  by _Ss  in  the  different  sized  groups. 
This  was  done  by  recording  the  time  spent  by  one  of  the 
larger  groups,  and  then  by  keeping  Ss  In  the  smaller 
groups  waiting  an  amount  of  time  [calculated  according 
to  the  number  of  group  members),  while  the  writer  and  his 
co-experimenter  pretended  to  engage  in  preparations  for 
the  experiment  In  an  adjacent  room  with  Che  door  open. 

Js  In  these  groups  were  asked  not  to  talk  to  one  another, 
but  rather  to  study  or  just  sit  quietly.  This  attempt 
was  largely  unsuocessful,  however,  since  seme  of  the 
smaller  groups  (notably  the  4-person  groups)  then  took 
an  amount  of  time  to  complete  the  experiment  which  was 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  8-person  groups.  This,  then, 
resulted  In  their  spending  as  much  as  15  to  20  minutes 
longer  In  the  experimental  situation  than  did  the  larger 


groups . 


rran  approximately  1-1/2 


Afser  Ss  had  seated  themselves,  they  were 
inetruotad  hy  the  writer  to  pin  to  their  shirts  a square 
sheet  of  paper  with  their  seat  number  written  on  it. 

“Ihe  Rotter  questionnaire  and  answer  sheets  were  then 
passed  out  to  all  Ss  and  they  were  instructed  as  follows: 

You  have  all  been  given  a copy  of  a questionnaire 
and  an  answer  sheet.  The  directions  on  the 
front  of  the  questionnaire  are  self-explanatory. 

done  so  mark  your  answers  to  each  of  the^  items 
on  the  questionnaires  themselves. 

After  Ss  had  finished  filling  out  the  questionnaires,  they 
were  oollected.  Subjects  were  further  instructed  as 


This  is  a study  of  self-disoloBure  during  the 
acquaintance  process.  As  you  know,  ray  name 

oond^ing^the  experiment  with  you  after  I 
leave  the  room.  I would  like  for  all  of  you 
to  piok  up  the  piaoket  of  15  cards  which  have 
been  placed  face  down  on  the  am  of  your  chair. 
Will  you  please  look  at  the  first  oard,  the 
card  with  the  number  1,  and  read  the  item 
printed  on  it. 

Subjects  were  asked  to  refrain  frcoi  reading  any  but  the 
first  self-disclosure  item  In  the  paoket  of  15  cards. 

The  items  in  this  paoket  were  arranged  by  number  fron 
least  Intimate  to  most  intimate,  and  were  numbered  one 
through  15.  Ihe  Inatruotlons  continued  as  follows: 


I would  like  to  ask  you  to  decide  right  now 
whether  or  not  you  would  share  the  infomatlon 
described  by  the  item.,, If  you  have  decided 
that  you  will  share  this  information  with  the 
other  members  of  the  present  group,  then  would 
you  signal  "yss"  by  turning  the  switch  at  the 


right  arm  or  your  chair  to  the  "yea" 
position.  If  you  have  deciSea  that  you  will 
not  share  this  information  with  the  other 
r.erabers  of  the  group,  then  would  you  signal 

of  your  chair  to  the  "no"  position. 


After  all  Ss  had  made  their  "coomltnient"  to  disclose  or 
not  to  disolose  the  infomation  in  item  1,  and  after 
these  had  teen  recorded  by  the  co-e*perimenterj  Ss  were 
told  the  followii\g: 

This  18  the  procedure  which  you  will  be 
following  for  the  remainder  of  the  experiment. 
Ihe  packet  of  cards  which  each  of  you  has 
contains  15  self -disclosure  items,  You  will 
be  instructed  to  read  each  item,  to  consider 
whether  or  not  you  would  be  willing  to  share 
that  Infoitiation  with  the  present  group,  and 
then,  after  having  indicated  your  decision 
for  each  item,  Mr.  will  call  upon  each 
of  you  who  slgnaled~"yes''  and  ask  you  to 
talk  about  the  Infomation  here  and  now.  It 
should  be  understood  that  no  ona~Has  to  reveal 
the  personal  infomation  asked  forTn  any 
of  these  items.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
signal  apparatus.  However,  once  you  have 
had  time  to  consider  each  item,  and  if  you 
subsequently  have  made  a "yes"  cwraltment, 

group.  Are  there  any  questions? 

If  Ss  had  no  questions,  the  E then  passed  out  the  Self- 
Other  rating  scale  to  all  Ss,  They  were  then  instructed 
in  the  use  of  this  Instrument  during  the  experiment. 
These  instructions,  along  with  a copy  of  the  scale  are 
included  as  Appendix  0. 

After  the  Ss  had  been  instructed  In  the  use  of 
the  Self-Other  rating  scale,  the  writer  left  the  roan. 
The  co-experimenter  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  E) 
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requestea  that  all  Sa  Introauoa  thamselves  by  first  ana 
last  names.  When  this  was  aoo»npllshea,  E than  referrea 
to  the  recora  sheet  on  which  he  had  previously  recoraed 
Ss'  coomltmants  to  talk  about  item  1 of  the  self-disclosure 
schedule.  (A  copy  of  the  record  sheet  appears  as  Appendix 

E requestea  that  the  first  _S  to  his  left,  for 
whom  he  had  recorded  a positive  ewmltment  to  disclose, 
begin  the  self -disclosure  process  by  revealing  the 
Information  of  item  1 to  the  group.  When  this  first  S 
had  disclosed,  E reminded  Ss  to  make  their  ratings,  and 
he  then  designated  the  second  S to  his  left  for  whom  he 
had  recorded  a positive  oommltnent  to  disclose.  This 
same  procedure  was  followed  for  all  subsequent  ^s  for 
whom  the  E had  recorded  a positive  cemmitment  for  Item  1. 
The  movement  always  proceeded  In  a clockwise  direction. 

After  all  disclosures  had  been  made  by  those 
Ss  who  had  indicated  positive  ccoimltment  on  item  l,  the 

closure  schedule.  When  this  was  completed,  B again 
requested  that  the  Ss  indicate,  by  turning  the  switch  on 

or  not  they  would  reveal  the  information  of  item  2 to 
the  group.  After  recording  the  Ss'  ocmnltments,  the  E 
again  proceeded  around  the  room  (in  a olookwlse  direction) 
designating  those  Se  who  had  agreed  to  talk  about  Item  2. 
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On  Item  2,  however,  the  "Initiator''  of  disolosure  was 
clesl£natel  as  the  first  "committed”  ^ to  the  left  of  the 
S who  began  the  disclosure  process  on  Item  1.  By  follow- 
ing this  procedure  for  all  Items,  the  Initial  disoloser 
was  a different  S with  each  suoeeedlng  item  (barring 
the  situation  in  which  the  person  who  disclosed  first 
on  the  preceding  item  vms  the  only  person  to  mate  a 

ails  procedure  was  followed  for  all  15  items 
of  the  self -disclosure  schedule.  If  all  Ss  indicated  a 
negative  ccrailtment  (no)  for  a given  item,  E simply 


The  only  change  in  this  procedure,  regardless 
of  the  size  of  the  group,  occurred  in  the  condition  of  the 
experiment  wherein  the  E also  took  part  in  the  self- 
disclosure  process.  In  these  groups,  a simple  rule  was 
followed:  the  S disclosed  on  any  of  the  15  Items  In  the 

self-disclosure  schedule  as  long  as  there  was  at  least 
one  S who  had  indicated  positive  caimitment  for  the  Itenv(s). 
In  these  ^disclose  groups,  the  experimenter  always  revealed 
infoimatlon  last,  aie  E's  co-experimenter  was  instructed 
to  be  honest  in  his  disclosures,  while  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  a relatively  constant  response  for  each 
item  across  all  groups.  By  the  co-experimenter's  self- 
report,  his  responses  changed  little  from  group  to  group 
either  in  content  or  duration. 
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Vhen  the  Ss  In  a given  group  haii  conpleted 
the  15  Items  of  the  self-aieelosure  scheflule,  the  self- 
other  rating  scales  were  collected,  and  Ss  were  shown 

then  given  a brief  post-experimental  Interview,  and  then 
were  Informed  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  experiment,  It 
was  requested  that  they  not  divulge  any  Information 

awaiting  their  turn  at  participation. 


CHAPTER  III 


RESULTS 


effeots  of  two  classes  of  variables  on  self -disclosure  or 
social  penetration.  In  the  present  research,  the  "situa- 
tional" varlaolea  of  experlnenter  behavior  (diecloBlng 
vs.  non-aisoloslng)  and  group  size  (8-  vs.  4-  vs.  2- 

to  the  hypotheses  developed  In  the  first  section  of  this 
paper.  The  "personality"  variables  of  Internal  vs. 

oeptions  of  the  Intimacy  of  own  and  others'  disclosures 
were  hypothesized  to  relate  to  self -disclosure  In 
specified  ways.  Finally,  the  usefulness  of  questionnaires 
as  instruments  for  the  prediction  of  self -disclosing 
behavior  was  exonined. 

The  results  will  be  presented  In  four  sections. 
The  first  of  these  will  deal  with  the  effects  of  the 
two  independent  variables  of  ^behavior  and  group  size 
upon  the  dependent  variable,  mean  group  self-disclosure. 
Section  two  will  be  devoted  to  the  independent  variable 
of  intemal-externa;  locus  of  reinforcement  control  as 
It  relates  to  the  dependent  variable  of  Individual  self- 
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dlaoloaure.  while  the  third  section  will  deal  with  Self- 
Other  ratings  of  the  Intimacy  of  self-dlsolosure  and 
Individual  aelf-dlsclosure  scores.  Section  four  presents 
the  findings  oonoemed  with  the  prediction  of  self- 
disclosing  iehavior  through  the  questionnaire  method, 


Situational  varishles 


The  hypotheses  with  regard  t 
size  and  £-'aehavior  were  as  f 


* 


As  group  size  diminishes 
to  four-7  to  two-persons) 
me  mean  group  self-disclosure  score  will 
show  significant  increases  within  a given 
experimenter  condition.  Thus,  whether 
the  £ was  a participant  In  the  self- 
dlscToaure  process  or  not.  It  was  predicted 
that  each  successively  diminished  group 
size  would  yield  a significantly  higher 
mean  self-disclosure  score  than  the  group 
preceding  it  In  size. 


i seli'- 

Speclflcally,  groups 
he  E engages  in  self-disclosur 
e significantly  greater  mean 


n self-dlscloa 


Analysis  of  Self -Disclosure  Scores.  Each  S' s 
total  self-dlsolosure  score  was  derived  by  summing  the 
intimacy  (scale)  value  of  the  self-dlsolosure  Items 
which  he  talked  about  in  the  group  situation,  This 
method  for  deriving  scores  was  selected  when  preliminary 


analysis  of  the  data  indicated  that  the  total  score  for 
each  S more  nearly  described  his  behavior  than  did  the 
value  of  the  highest  item  answered  (as  used  in  the 
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seleetlon  ana  matctiins  procedure). 

A 2 X 3 factorial  design  was  employed  to 
examine  the  effects  of  E-hehavlor  (disclosing  vs.  non- 
diaoloslng)  and  group  size  (8-  vs.  4-  vs.  2-persons)  on 
self -disclosure.  Table  3 summarizes  the  results  of  the 
analysis  of  variance. 


TABLE  3 


SUMKASY  OF  THE  ANALYSIS  OP  VAEIANOE 
FOR  THE  EFFECTS  OP  OROUP  SIZE  ANB 
EXPERIMENTER  BEHAVIOR  ON  SELF-DISCLOSURE 


Suns  of 

Source  Squares 


Square  F p 


Croup  Size  4g69.13  2 
E-Behavlor  643.76  1 
Croup  Size 

X E-Behavior  1043.78  2 
Error  12372.18  66 


2484.56  13.25  <.0l 
643.76  3.43  i.05,  <.10 

521.89  2.78  >.05.  <.10 
187.46 


The  Independent  variable  group  size  elgnifl- 
oantly  affected  mean  self-dleolosure  as  hypothesized 
(p  < .01).  and  the  independent  variable  of  experimenter 
behavior  approached  significance  at  the  .05  level  of 
probability  (.05  < p<  .10).  me  Interaction  between 
group  size  and  E-behavlor,  however,  also  approached 
significance  at  the  .05  level  (.054  p 4 .10),  and 
dictated  an  examination  of  the  simple  main  effects,  The 
nature  of  the  Interaction  effect  is  Indicated  by  examlna- 
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tlon  of  the  sell  means  for  experimental  conditions  given 
in  TBble  4. 

TABLE  4 

MEANS  OF  SELF-DISCLOSURE 
SCORES  BY  EXPERIMEHTAL  CONDITIONS 


Oroup  Size  E - Disclose  E-  No-Disolose 

6-Person  7!  = 57.65  (N»l6)  60.21  (N=l6) 
4-Person  X - 85.54  (N=12)  68.69  (N=12) 
2-Person  X - 79.63  (K-  8)  75.04  [N-  8) 


Fran  an  inspection  of  Table  4^  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
mean  self-dlsoloeure  scores  increased  in  the  predicted 
direction  (8-  to  4-  to  2-person  groups)  in  the  condition 
of  the  experiment  in  which  the  E did  not  participate  in 
the  self -disclosure  process,  Subjects  in  these  groups 
disclosed  more  as  group  size  decreased.  In  the  &dlBclo: 
condition,  however,  Ss  in  the  4-person  groups  attained 
the  highest  mean  self -disclosure  scores,  with  scores  in 
the  2-person  groups,  and  8-person  groups  decreasing  in 
that  order. 

Figure  1 and  Figure  2 depict  the  arrangement 
of  these  cell  means  graphically.  Figure  1 shows  the 
simple  effects  of  E-behavlor  on  self-disclosure  for  each 
group  size,  while  the  diagram  in  Figure  2 shows  the 
simple  effects  of  group  size  on  self -disclosure  for  each 


Figure  2 clearly 
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dlBolosure  scores  decrease  in  the  linear  fashion  predicted 
when  the  E does  not  participate  in  the  self-disclosure 
process.  When  E-discloses,  however,  this  relationship 
does  not  hold. 


FIGURE 


SIMPLE  EFFECT  OF  EXPERIMEHTER 
BEHAVIOR  POT  EACH  OP  THE  GRCfUPS 


55.. 
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E- Disclose 


Sa;™-  - "■ 

ISZT.-  ^ "°- 
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''These  dlfferenoeB  Indicate  only  partial  support 
for  Hypotheses  I and  II.  In  those  groups  of  decreasing 

participate  in  the  self -disclosure  process,  the  mean 
amount  of  self -disclosure  increased  in  a linear  fashion, 
as  predicted.  However,  while  the  means  of  the  8-person 
and  2-person  groupings  are  significantly  different,  the 
mean  of  the  4-person  groupings  is  not  different  from  the 
mean  aelf-dlaeloaure  scores  of  Sa  in  the  8-  or  2-person 
group  sizes. 

In  groups  of  decreasing  size  in  which  the  E 
participated  In  the  self-disclosure  process,  the  8- 
person  situation  produced  the  smallest  amount  of  self- 
dlsolosure,  as  predicted.  In  this  E condition,  the  4- 
person  ^ groupings  produced  significantly  greater  mean 
self-disclosure  scores  than  did  the  Ss  in  the  8-person 
groupings,  again  aa  expected.  The  difference  between 
the  mean  of  the  4-person  groups  and  the  2-person  groups, 
however,  while  not  significant,  indicated  a trend  toward 
more  self-dleolosure  in  the  larger  group  size  in  this 
experimenter  treatment  condition.  Overall,  then,  these 

E-behavior  produced  no  significant  differences 
between  the  means  of  the  two  8-person  groupings  or  the 
two  2-person  groupings.  However,  whenever  the  E partici- 
pated in  the  aelf-dlsclosure  process  in  the  4-porson 
groups,  it  produced  significantly  greater  mean  self- 
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disclosure  than  occurred  in  those  4-pereon  groups  in  which 
the  E did  not  disoloae. 

Due  to  the  uneven  number  of  replications  of 
the  various  group-size  conditions,  the  possible  effect 
of  replications  was  not  taken  Into  aooount  In  the  overall 
Groups  X E-behavlor  analysis  of  variance.  It  was  decided, 
therefore,  to  conduct  one-way  analyses  of  variance  between 
repllcatlona,  within  each  of  the  six  experimental  con- 
ditions or  treatment  combinations.  The  level  of  signifi- 
cance for  all  F-ratios  was  set  at  alpha  equal  to  .05. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  variance  for  the  repli- 
cations In  the  8-person,  E-Dlsclose  condition  yielded  a 
non-Blgnlflcant  F.  Indicating  no  difference  in  mean  self- 
disclosure  scores  between  the  two  groups.  Table  6 
summarizes  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  variance. 

TABLE  6 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE 
FOR  THE  EFFECT  OF  REPLICATIONS  IN  THE 
8-PZRS®,  E-DISCLOSE  TREATMENT  CCMBINATIONS 

Source  Souares  df  Souare  F P 

Between 

Replications  124,69  1 124.69  1.10  >.25(H.S. ) 

Error  1583.876  14  113.13 
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For  8-person  groups  in  which  the  E did  not  self- 
disclose,  analysis  of  variance  yielded  an  P-ratlo  of 
9.52  which  was  slEhiflcant  beyond  the  .01  level.  Indicating 
differences  In  replication  means.  The  summary  of  this 
analysis  is  shown  in  Table  7. 

TABLE  7 

SUMMARY  OP  THE  ANALYSIS  OP  VARIANCE  FOR 
THE  EFFECT  OP  REPLICATIONS  IN  THE  8-PERSOJ, 
E-NO-DISCLOSE  TREATMENT  CCMBINATION 

Suns'of"  " Wean  ' 

Source  Squares  df  Square  P p 


Between 

Replications  1005.21  1 1005.21  9.52  .01 

Error  1478.61  14  105.62 


replications  in  the  4-person,  E-Disoloae  trsatment  ooo- 
hlnatlon  yielded  a non-slgnifloant  P-ratlo,  again 
Indicating  no  replications  effect.  This  analysis  Is 
summarized  in  Table  8. 


TABLE  8 


SUMMARY  OP  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR 
THE  EFFECT  OF  REPLICATIONS  IN  THE  4-pERSON, 
E-raSCLOSE  TREATMENT  CCMBINATION 
sums  or  Mean 

Source  Squares  df  Square  F 


Replications 


366:64  9 


40.74  1.00  >,25(H.S.) 

40.74 


the  replications 


within  the  t-peraon,  E- 
Mo-Dlsclose  treatment  oomtlnatlon,  the  obtained  F was 
significant  at  the  .025  level,  indicating  a mean  differ- 
ence in  self -disclosure  across  the  three  groups.  This 
analysis  la  aumnariaed  in  Table  9. 

TABLE  9 

SUlWAHY  OP  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  POR 
THE  EFFECT  OP  REPLICATIONS  IN  THE  ^-PERSON, 
_E-NO-DISOLOSE  TREAMENT  CCMBIHATIONS 

Sums  of  "Mean 

Source  Squares  df  Square  P p 


Replications  1453.73  2 726.86  6.14  .025 

Error  1065.39  9 118.3 


Table  10  summarizes  the  results  of  the  effects 
of  replications  in  the  2-person,  E-Disclose  treatment 
ccmblnatlon.  No  significant  difference  In  self -disclosure 
scores  between  replications  Is  Indicated  by  the  obtained 


TABLE  10 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  ANALYSIS  OP  VARIANCE  FOR 
THE  EFFECT  OF  REPLICATICHS  IN  THE  2-PERSCW, 
E-DISCLOSE  THEAIMENT  CCMBIHAHON 


sums  Of  Hean 

Source  Squares  df  Square  P p 


Between 

Replications  507.47 

Error  213.62 


3 195.02  3.67  >.10 

4 53.41 
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Finally,  In  the  2-person,  E-No-Dieclose  treat- 
ment cciaDlnation,  the  analyeia  of  variance  for  the  effect 
of  replications  yleldefl  an  F-ratio  of  6.44,  which  almost 
reached  significance  at  the  .05  level  (Tahle  P for  3,  4 
df  “ 6.59).  ®»ls  analysis  la  summarized  In  lable  11. 

TABLE  11 

SUMMARY  OF  IHE  ANALYSIS  OP  VARIANCE  FOR 
THE  EFFECT  OP  REPLICATIONS  IN  TOE  2-PERSOT, 
E-NO-DISaOSE  TREAIMEKr  CCKBINAITON 


Suns  Of  Mean 

Squares  df  Square 


Between 

Replications  3653.88  3 1217.96  6.44  <.io 

Error  756.99  « 189.25 


In  aunmary.  In  those  E treatment  combinations  in 
which  the  E engaged  in  self -disclosure  with  the  Ss,  there 
appeared  no  slgnifloant  differences  In  the  mean  self- 
disclosure  scores  attributable  to  replications.  In  those 
treatment  oanbinatlons  of  the  experiment  In  which  the  E 
did  not  self -disclose,  significant  differences  occurred 
between  repllcatlone  In  the  8-person,  and  the  4-person 
groups,  while  replications  of  the  2-person  situation 
missed  yielding  a significant  F-ratlo. 


barely 


Internal 


External  Loetia  of 


Retnforeenent  Control  and  Sen'-Dl»clo3ure 

Rypothesla  III,  Internal  loeue  of 
reiniorcenerif” control  will  te  positively 
related  to  individual  self-disclosure 

A test  of  OTothesls  III  was  conducted  by  com- 
puting Pearson  produot-mcment  correlation  ooefflolents 
for  all  Ss  receiving  the  same  treatment  ccoblnatlons. 
This,  then,  yielded  six  correlation  coefficients,  one 
between  I-E  scores  and  total  Individual  self -disclosure 
scores  for  all  Ss  in  each  of  the  six  treatment  groups. 
Because  the  I-E  scale  is  scored  in  the  direction  of 
externality,  a significant  negative  correlation  is 
necessary  for  the  acceptance  of  Hypothesis  IH  as  it  la 
stated. 

Inspection  of  scatter  diagrams  of  the  raw 
data  for  each  of  the  six  groups  Indicated  no  reason  to 
suspect  non-llnearlty  of  the  obtained  data.  The 
Pearson  product-moment  correlation  coefficients,  based 
upon  different  numbers  of  Ss  in  each  of  the  treatment 


TABLE  12 


PEARS®  PRODUCT-MCWEST  CORRELATION  COEFPICIESTS 
BEIVEHJ  EXrnaiAL  CONTROL  OF  REINPCRCH<mT  AND 
INDIVIDUAL  5ELF-DISCXOSURE  SCORES  FOR  SUBJECTS 
IN  THE  SIX  TREATMENT  CCMBINATIONS 


E-Disolose  B-  No-Dlaoloae 

8-Person  Croups 

(H=l6)  -.05  -.16 

.01  .eii* 

2-Person  Groups 

(N-  8)  -.23  -.24 

*Slgnlfloans  at  the  .05  level. 

Only  one  of  the  six  r's  Is  significant  at  the 
.05  level,  and  r » +.64  Is  In  the  direction  opposite  that 

ocatlnatlon  (4-person,  E^-Ko-Dlsolose ),  externality 
appears  to  he  related  to  increased  eelf-dlsclosure.  For 
Ss  in  three  of  the  other  groups,  low  r's  were  obtained 
which  were  In  the  predicted  direction,  but  did  not  approach 


significance.  Hypothesis 
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Inaivldual  Ratings  of  Self-Other  Dlselosurea 


For  Inaivldual  ratings  of  self,  anS  of  other's 
dlsalosures,  the  following  ewpeotations  were  developed: 

Hypothesis  When  an  individual  perceives 

oti«r  group  members  as  providing  him  with 
self-information  which  is  at  least  as  Intimate 
as  his  own  disclosures  to  tHe  group,  he  will 
be  willing  to  continue  "trading”  with  the 
group.  Conversely,  when  an  individual 
perceives  his  own  disclosures  as  more  Intimate 
than  those  provided  him  by  the  group,  he  will 
be  less  willing  to  continue  "trading." 

A test  of  this  hypothesis  was  conducted  by 
ccmputing  Pearson  product-maiient  correlation  coefficients, 
for  all  ^3  receiving  the  same  treatment  oaabinatlons.  This 
again  yielded  six  correlation  eoefflolents,  one  between 
individual  total  self-disolosures  and  Ss ’ ratings  of 
their  own  and  their  fellow  Ss'  disclosures,  Construction 
of  scattergrams  again  indicated  that  the  obtained  data 
were  linear  In  fashion.  Ihe  score  for  each  S on  the  Self- 
Other  Rating  Scale  was  derived  as  follows:  for  each  ^ 

the  self-rating  for  each  item  answered  was  divided  by  the 
average  ratings  given  to  the  other  Ss  who  answered  that 
item.  The  sum  of  all  these  Individual  Item  ratios 
(converted  to  decimal  equivalents)  was  then  divided  by 
the  total  number  of  items  answered  by  the  S.  This  yielded 
a number  somewhat  above  or  below  l.OO  for  all  Ss,  This 
score  was  then  utilized  with  each  S's  corresponding  self- 
disclosure  score  to  obtain  the  correlation  coefficients 
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other  ratings,  a score  less  than  one  would  be  considered 
a favorable  ratio  of  self  - to  other  disclosures.  Kie 
correlation  coefficient  between  self-disclosure  scores  and 
self-other  ratings  then  would  have  to  be  negative  to 
support  )VPOthesis  iv. 

TABLE  13 

PSARSm  PROnuOT-MCKENT  OOHRELATION  COEFFICIENTS 
BETWEEN  SELF-OTHER  RATINGS  OP  SELF-DISCLOSURE 
AND  INDIVIDUAL  SELF-DISCLOSURE  SCORES  FOR  SUBJECTS 
IN  THE  SIX  TREAIHENT  CfMBINATIONS 


8-Perscn  Croups 


.42  (N-15)  .IS  (N=16) 


2-Person  Croups  .63  (N=  8)  .40  {N=  8) 

W.S.  N.S. 

As  seen  from  Table  13,  none  of  the  correlation 
coefficients  reached  algnifleanoe  when  .05  was  set  as 
the  level  of  probability,  although  one,  that  for  Ss' 
self-other  ratings  in  the  2-person,  E-disolose  treatment 
ocohlnatlon,  approached  significance.  The  sign  of  all 
correlation  coefficients  Is  positive,  opposite  the 
dlreotlon  of  that  predicted.  Hypothesis  IV  then  was  not 
supported;  there  is  sane  evidence  from  the  directionality 
of  the  correlations  that  the  opposite  relationship 
between  self-other  ratings  and  self-disclosure  might  be 


tenable. 
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au8»tlonnatre  Claljis  anJ  Self-Dlscloalng  Behavior 
auction  1,  Can  Ss'  self -disclosing 
predicted  frcin  their  questionnaire  responees. 
This  question  was  Inveatigated  by  ecniputlns 
Pearson  product-moment  correlation  ooefficlenta  between 
the  selection  criterion  scores  (highest  scale  value 
checked  by  each  S)  and  the  total  aeir-diaoloaure  score 
In  the  group  situation  for  all  Ss  receiving  the  same 
treatment  conblnallons.  The  correlation  coefficients 

TABLE  14 

PEARS®  PROBUCT-MCMENT  CORRELATI®  COEPFICnUTS 
BETWEEN  3ELECTI®  SCORES  AND  TOTAL  INDIVIDUAL 
SELF-DISCLOSURE  SCORES  FOR  Se  IN  THE  SIX  IREATKEHT 
CMBINAHONS 


E-No-DlBclose 

8-PersoQ  (N=i6)  .04  -.01 

4-Peraon  (N-12) 

.36 

-.07 

2-Peraon  (N=  8) 

• Cr? 

.38 

None  of  the  correlation  ooefficlenta  is 
significant  at  the  .05  level.  Only  two  of  the  r’a,  that 
for  the  4-person,  E-dlscloae  treatment  ocniblnation,  and 
that  for  the  2-pereon,  E-No-dlsclose  treatment  oonblnation, 
ehowed  a trend  toward  a positive  relationship  between 
Ss'  questionnaire  claims,  and  their  actual  self-dlscloaure 
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score.  For  the  remaining  groups  there  appears  to  he  no 
relationship  between  what  Ss  say  they  will  reveal  to  a 
group  of  same-sex  strangers,  and  what  they  actually  do 
disclose. 


CHAPTER 


DISODSSION 

The  present  research  was  Intended  to  extend 
the  investigation  of  "situational"  and  "personality" 
variables  as  parameters  of  Influence  on  self -disclosure 
when  the  latter  Is  viewed  as  ongoing  behavior.  The 
question  of  the  manner  In  which  questionnaires  predict 
actual  aelf-dlscloBlng  behavior  was  also  considered. 

Situational  Vsrlablea  and  Self-Dlaclosure ! 


The  two  independent  variables  under  considera- 
tion In  this  portion  of  the  study  were  Sroup  Size 
and  Experimenter  Behavior  In  relation  to  mean  group 
self-disclosure  score.  The  eoq)ectstions  for  each 
of  these  variables  were  only  partially  borne  out. 

It  was  shown  that  the  situation  variable  of  group  size 
did  significantly  affect  mean  self-disclosure,  while 
the  E-behBvlor  variable  approached  significance  at 
the  .05  level  of  confidence.  A near-significant 
interaction  between  the  two  variables  indicated  that 
the  self-disclosure  mean  secures  showed  a very  strong 
tendency  to  vary  by  experimenter  behavior  according 
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to  varlous-slzed  groups  of  Ss.  Subsequent  anslysis 
revealed  that  for  Ss  participating  In  groups  of 
different  size.  In  which  the  experimenter  remained 
an  snonynouE  observer  of  the  aelf-dlseloaure  process, 
that  the  group  variable  operated  largely  as  hypothe- 
sized. “'Self-discloaure  was  shown  to  relate  to 
decreasing  group  size  In  a positive,  linear  fashion. 
The  means  were  significantly  different,  however, 
only  for  the  two  extreme  group  sizes.  Por  b-peraon 
groups,  the  mean  self -disclosure  score  did  not  differ 
significantly  from  those  of  the  8-  or  the  2-person 

In  the  groups  of  various  size  In  which  the 
experimenter  participated  In  the  self-dlacloaure 
process,  the  8-peraon  groups  produced  the  smallest 
amount  of  self-disclosure,  the  mean  aelf-dlacloaure 
acore  of  these  groups  being  significantly  different 
from  both  the  b-person  and  the  2-peraon  means.  In 
this  experimenter  treatment  condition,  however, 
there  waa  a daflnlte  non-linear  trend  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  A-,  end  2-peraon  group  means  by  order  of 
magnitude,  with  the  smaller  group  alze  yielding 

the  means  of  these  two  smaller  group  sizes  was  not 
statistically  significant,  Inspection  of  the  raw  data 
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reveals  that  a significant  aifference  may  well  have 
been  precluded  by  the  limitations  of  the  self-dlseloaure 
scale  Itself.  In  two  of  the  three  replications  of 
the  il-person  situation,  Ss  answered  all  15  Items  of 
the  schedule,  while  In  the  third  replication,  one  5 
refused  to  answer  3 of  the  items,  one  of  which 
possessed  a low  value,  while  two  others  were  high 
value  items.  Thus. 11  out  of  12  Ss  answered  all  itema 
of  the  aelf -disclosure  schedule  in  the  ^l-person 
situation.  By  way  of  contrast,  3 of  the  8 Sa  In 
the  2-person  groups  refused  two  Items,  all  of  very 
high  Intimacy  value.  The  percentage  of  Ss  In  each 
of  these  two  groups  who  answered  each  of  the  15 
items  of  the  self-disclosure  schedule  Is  shown  In 
Figure  3.  Percentages  of  Ss  by  Items  In  the  8- 
person,  E-Dlsclose  group  Is  Included  in  the  figure 
for  purposes  of  comparison.  Figure  b shows  the 
percentage  of  Ss  responding  to  each  item  In  the  8-  , 
and  2-person,  E-No-Dlsclose  treatment  combinations. 


From  the  curves  In  Figure  3,  It  can  be  seen 
that  the  groups  differed  only  In  the  refusal  of  one 
Item  (Ko.  3)  by  one  S In  the  ^l-person  grouping,  with 
all  ss  in  both  groups  answering  items  1,  2,  b - 12. 
Then,  at  the  upper  extreme  of  the  scale,  Ss  In  the 
2-person  situation  began  refusing  to  answer  a relatlv 
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PERCSKTAGE  OF  SB  IN  IHE  8-PERSO),  ^-PERSON  AND 
2-PERSt»-^DIS‘CL0SE  IREAIMENT  OOIBINATIONS 
ANSWERIHQ^ACH  OP  THE  ITH<S  IN  IHE  SELF-DISCLOSURE 
SCHEDULE 


J^v 
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PEROEHTAOE  OP  Ss  DT  THE  8-,  4-,  AND  2-PERSOJ 
E-NO-DISCLOSE  TftSAmENT  CCMBIKflTIOSS  ANSWERIKQ 
EACH  OP  IKE  ITEMS  IN  THE  SEEP-DISCLOSURB  SOHEDULE 


pge  peroentagf 


contrasted  with 


the  percentage  of  refusals  In  the  4-person  situation. 

Just  what  this  tendency  towards  increased 
disclosure  In  the  4-person  group  might  mean  Is  un- 
clear. One  can  begin  to  speculate  about  the  effects 
of  experimenter  behavior  enhancing  a feeling  of 
''camaraderie"  In  the  4-person  groups  which  Is  absent 
in  the  larger  3-person  group  or  the  amaller  2-parson 
situation.  Or,  perhaps  the  act  of  self-discloalng 
is  enhanced  in  this  situation  by  some  moderate  level 
of  Pish  which  Is  anxiety  producing  enough  to  he 
optimally  motivational  for  modeling  or  “learning" 
from  another  (the  E)  to  occur.  By  contrast.  In  the 
E-No-Bisclose  situation,  the  risk  (and.  If  the  pre- 
ceding is  correct),  the  motivation  level  may  be 
optimal  In  the  4-person  group,  but  Ss  must  project 
their  own  model  of  E'e  expectations  onto  the  situation 

On  the  other  hand,  the  S-peraon  situation  may 
be  one  In  which  self -disclosure  becomes  too  “public" 
while  In  the  srosller  2-person  groups  self-dlscloeure 
is  too  "private"  and,  therefore,  safe,  in  the  former 


imlng  the 
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great  Seal  by  allowing  a large  number  of  people  to  know 
oneself  Intimately,  even  though  the  E discloses.  In  these 
larger  groups,  E may  beocme  Just  a "face  in  the  orowd." 

In  'he  2-person  situation,  on  the  other  hand,  Ss  may  feel 
that  revealing  themselves  to  the  E and  another  even 
though  the  E also  allows  himself  to  be  known,  is  the  same 
as  allowing  oneself  to  be  known  only  by  the  other  S. 

(One  can  consider,  for  example,  that  most  S3  in  psychologi- 
cal research  are  sophisticated  enough  to  know  that,  while 
the  general  results  of  research  in  which  they  participate 
may  become  known,  their  specific  performance  will  not  be 
disclosed  by  the  E).  This  notion  receives  support  from 
the  findings  that  for  8-person  groups  in  which  the  E 
disclosed,  the  mean  self -disclosure  score  did  not  differ 
significantly  frctv  the  mean  of  the  8-person  groups  in 
which  the  E participated  in  the  self-disclosure  process, 
and  for  2-person  groups  in  which  the  E disclosed,  the  mean 
self -disclosure  scores  did  not'  differ  elgnifloantly 
whether  the  E disclosed  or  not. 

It  is  difficult  to  talk  about  a complete  lack 
of  an  E-effeot  in  these  larger  groups,  however,  since 
analysis  of  variance  for  the  effect  of  replications  in  the 
B-person,  3-Dlsolose  treatment  ccobinatlon  yielded  no 
significant  replications  effect.  'But,  for  the  8-person, 
E-So-Dlsclose  treatment  cor.blnatlon,  the  analysis  of 
variance  for  the  effect  of  the  two  replications  yielded  a 


ilf-dlBslosure 


in 

algnlfloanc  P,  IndiCBllng  that  mean  se 
scores  between  replications  were  different.  In  the  2- 
person  sroops.  It  Is  also  diffioult  to  discuss  a total 
lach  of  an  E-modellng  effect,  since  analysis  of  variance 
for  the  effect  of  the  replloallona  In  the  2-person,  E- 
No-Dlsclose  situation  yielded  an  P-ratlo  which  barely 
missed  significance  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  2-person,  E-Disclose  condition, 
analysis  of  variance  for  the  effects  of  replications  was 
non-Blgnlfioant,  The  same  consistency  of  results  for 
replications  was  found  in  the  4-person  situation:  In  the 

E-Dlsclose  situation,  no  significant  replications  effect 
was  again  found,  vihile  in  the  E-No-Dlsclose  condition,  a 
significant  replications  effect  was  found. 


affects  of  E-behavior  in  two  somewhat  different  ways. 
Considering  the  replicability  of  an  overall  experimental 
finding,  when  the  E discloses  -it  is  as  though  Ss  have 


not  necessarily  different  frcoi  the  overall  perfomances 
of  Ss  In  replications  of  the  experiment  In  which  the  E does 
not  provide  a model,  or  provides  a negative  model.  In 
these  latter  conditions,  _Ss  tend  to  use  the  experimental 
situation  in  much  the  same  manner  as  clinical  psycholo- 
gists require  their  clients  to  use  Rorschach  blots  — 
one  must  project  his  own  expectations  for  the  demands  and/ 
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or  needs  of  the  experlaenter  onto  the  situation  (compare 
the  saw-tooth  curves  In  Figure  4 with  the  relatively 
smooth  coves  in  Figure  3,  expeoially  the  2-  and  4- 
peraon  groups),  in  the  present  experiment,  this  repli- 
cations effect  probably  accounts  to  a large  extent  for  the 
lacic  of  significant  differences  by  experimenter  behavior 
in  the  8-  and  2-person  situations.  In  the  8-person,  E- 
No-Dlsclose  situation,  the  means  for  the  two  replications 
are  68.02,  and  52,29,  considerably  disparate,  while  in 
the  8-person,  E-DlBolose  situation,  the  means  of  indl- 


repllcatlons  are  66.71,  67.36,  87.38,  and  77.05,  while 
in  the  E-No-Dlsclose  groups,  the  mean  self -disclosure 
scores  are  87.38.  36. 03,  87.38,  and  67.38. 

Examination  of  the  4-person,  E-Dlsolose  repli- 
cation means  again  yields  a rather  consistent  picture. 
These  means  were  87.38,  37.38  and  8I.85.  In  the  4- 
person,  E-Xo-Dlsolose  situation,  the  replication  means 
were  82.22,  69.20,  and  55.26. 

Ihe  effect  of  E-beh4vlor  on  successive  repli- 
cations of  the  group  conditions  in  the  present  experiment, 
then,  tends  to  support  the  notion  that  E-dlsolosing 
behavior  in  the  4-person  subject  grouping  is  a Iclnd  of 
"optimal"  situation  for  self-disclosure.  For,  even 
though  an  E-aodellng  effect  appears  across  all  replica- 
tions (as  attested  by  the  non-eignlficant  replications 
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effect)  regardless  of  group  sise  in  the  ^Disclose 
treatBent  condition,  the  ^-person  groups  showed  a tendency 
toward  producing  the  largest  amount  of  self-disclosure. 
And,  what  might  have  teen  a "significant"  difference 
between  these  ^-person  groups  and  the  smaller  2-person 
groups  could  wall  have  teen  negated  by  the  limitations 
of  the  self -disclosure  scale  itself,  since  Ss  answered 
a large  percentage  of  items  at  the  upper  limit  of  the 
scale  with  little  or  no  "scatter"  (refusals)  among  low- 
intimacy  items. 

»^Prcm  the  present  findings,  it  can  be  stated 
that  self-disclosure  does  appear  to  be  sltuationally- 
dstermined.  When  (as  in  the  present  study)  the  situa- 
tional variables  of  group  size  and  experimenter  behavior 
are  combined  such  as  to  provide  "optimal"  conditions  for 
self-dlsolosure,  the  objectively-scaled  intimacy-values 
of  the  self -disclosure  items  appear  to  exert  a minimal 
effect.  In  this  research,  Ss,  in  interaction  for  the 
first  time  with  three  other  subjects  and  a seif-dlsoloslng 
1,  proceeded  to  very  high  levels  of  intimacy  or  depth 
of  social  penetration  within  a. relatively  short  period 
of  time  (see  Figure  3).  This  is  Bimllar  to  Drag's  (1968) 
results  in  which  she  found  that  Ss  did  not  necessarily 
have  to  Interact  at  the  more  suparfielal  levels  of 
dlsfllosure  prior  to  entering  Into  "depth"  disclosure  in 
0 interaction.  The  present  findings  can  also  be 


interpreted  as  calling  into  question  Altman's  (I963) 
assumption  concerning  time  and  the  Gutmanllke  procession 
to  increasingly  greater  depths  of  intimacy  in  disclosure. 
According  to  Altman,  individuals  in  interaction  rarely 
reach  the  most  intimate  levels  of  social  penetration 
and  then  only  after  considerahle  tine  has  been  spent  in 
the  acquaintance  process.  If  Altman's  assumptions  were 
correct,  one  vould  have  expected  a smooth,  negatively 
accelerating  curve  depicting  responses-by- items  in  all 
conditions  of  the  experiment,  rather  chan  the  smooth 
lines  with  zero  slope,  and  sudden  "tall-off'’  for  the 

(Figure  3},  and  2-person,  F-No-Disclose  ocnblnatlons 
(Figure  4)  with  the  abrupt  "tailing  off"  at  the  higher 
intimacy  levels. 

One  may  add  a note  of  caution  to  the  above 
interpretation  of  the  data  of  this  research,  since  there 
is  sene  reason  to  suspect  that  the  InClmacy-soaled 
items  used  in  the  selection  questionnaire  were  not 
experienced  by  the  Ss  as  being,  as  Intimate  as  the  scale 
values  would  seem  to  indicate.  Evidence  for  this  stems 
from  the  somewhat  negative  s'icew  of  the  distribution  of 
scores  with  a concentration  at  the  upper  end  of  the  total 
range  of  aeleotloh  scores.  Prcei  inspection  of  the  manner 
in  which  Ss  answered  successive  items  (see  Figure  3 and  4) 
in  the  actual  experimental  situation,  one  may  infer  a 


3f  smooth  negatively 
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similar  explanation  for  the  laclc  o 
accelerating  curves  with  Increasing  Item  Intimacy.  If 
true,  this  may  he  a function  of  lacking  similarity 
between  Ss  who  scale!  the  items  (freahnan  college  students 
at  a northern  university),  and  the  students  who  served  ss 
Ss  in  the  present  experiment,  fhe  items  utilized  to 
construct  both  the  selection  questionnaire  and  experimental 
schedule  should  probably  have  been  re-scaled  by  a sample 
of  Ss  from  the  same  population  frcra  which  the  Ss  for  the 
present  experiment  were  drawn. 

Additionally,  there  exists  some  evidence  that 

intimacy  dimension  of  the  experimental  schedule.  Other- 
wise, it  Is  difficult  to  explain  the  outstanding  reversals 

^s  in  the  8-person,  Z-Disolose  groups  (Figure  3).  In 
these  groups,  for  exsunple,  fewer  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
Ss  answered  item  10  of  the  schedule,  and  then  100  per  cent 
responded  to  the  supposedly  more  intimate  Item  11.  The 
overall  shape  of  this  curve,  along  with  the  saw-toothed 
pattern  of  the  three  curves  In  Figure  4 may  be.  In  part, 
a function  of  errors  in  either  the  original  scaling 
procsdure  or  incorrect  reporting  of  ilea  values. 

In  spite  of  the  above  procedural  criticisms, 
it  can  be  stated  that  Ss  In  the  present  experiment  who 
were  exposed  to  certain  "situational”  conditions  exhibited 
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aora  self-dlBoloaurs  than  Ss  not  receiving  the  aane 
treatment  combinations , Ihis  can  be  interpreted  as 
providing  further  evidence  for  the  existence  of  an 
''invitational  pull"  in  self -disclosure,  similar  to  the 
phenomenon  reported  by  Povell  (igS^i),  Drag  (1968), 

Hesnlolt  (I960)  and  Chlttiok  and  Hlmelateln  (1967). 

One  recurrent  question  uhloh  the  writer  feels 
applies,  not  only  to  this  research,  but  to  the  previous 
research  as  well  (Drag.  I960;  Resnlolc,  I960;  Powell,  19&1), 
adds  a pesBimistio  ring  to  this  rather  pleasant  research 
consistency.  One  may  ask,  to  what  extent  are  the 
findings  ooncernlng  the  relationship  between  an  "invita- 
tional pull"  in  self-disclosure  and  certain  situational 
variables  a reflection  of  what  is  called  here  "the  bus- 
rider  phenceienon  "?  Tnat  is,  to  what  extent  do  Ss  reveal 
large  amounts  of  deeply  Intimate  aelf-lnformatlon  to 
other  Ss  simply  because  they  know  that  they  will  probably 
never  again  interact  with  their  fellow  Ss,  and  there- 
fore feel  relatively  free  to  "disclose  all."  This  question 
arises  because  of  qualitative  data  gathered  from  Ss  after 
their  participation  In  the  experiment.  Several  of  the 
Ss  made  tiatements  to  the  writer  Indicating  that  they 
would  not  have  ahared  the  self-information  with  close 
friends  or  roommates,  which  they  had  shared  with  fellow 
Ss.  The  reasons  which  these  Ss  gave  for  their  statements 
supported  the  notion  of  a type  of  "bus-rider"  phenomenon. 


they  would 


Interact  wl1 


time.  In  light 


So 

th  their  fellow  Ss  at  a future 
of  this  infoimatlon.  It  is  felt  that  serious  consideration 
oe  given  to  this  possible  source  of  "positive  error"  In 
"ongoing"  aeir-disclosure  research. 

Internal  vs.  External  Loeus  of  Reinforcement 


■X  Internal  locus  of  reinforcement  control  was 
expected  to  be  positively  related  to  Individual  self- 
disclosure  scores,  Pearson  produot-noment  correlation 
eoefflcients  were  computed  for  all  ^s  receiving  the  same 
treatment  combinations  of  the  E-behavlor  and  Croup  size 
variables.  This  yielded  six  correlation  coefficients 
between  I-S  and  self -disclosure  scores  for  all  Ss  in 
each  of  the  six  treatment  groups.  A negative  correlation 
was  needed  for  the  acceptance  of  hypothesis  III,  because 
the  I-E  scale  1s  scored  in  the  direction  of  externality. 

Of  the  six  correlation  coefficients,  only  one  was  slgnifl- 
aa.1t  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence,  and  this  was  In  the 
direction  opposite  that  expected.  Thus,  for  ^s  In  the 
4-person  groups  In  which  the  E did  not  self -disclose, 
externality  appears  to  be  related  to  increased  self- 
disclosure. Of  the  other  five  groups,  three  yielded  low, 
non-aignlfioant,  though  negative,  r's  between  externality 
and  self-disclosure  soore.  These  groups  were  the  two- 
person  situations  receiving  the  two  different  E treatments, 
and  the  S-person  groups  receiving  the  E-No-Dlselose 


rather  difficult  to  explain 


of  the  one  positive  correlation^  except  to  state  that 
perhaps  externality  la  related  to  self-dlsolosure  in  the 
group  situation.  This  might  be  oonoeptuallaed  in  terms 
of  a "confonaity  effeot"  wherein  ^e  self-disolose  not 
because  they  perceive  that  it  eliolta  self-disclosure 
from  fellow  group  members,  and  is  thereby  rewarding,  but 
because  it  Is  unrewsrd  ir.g  not  to  disclose . Some  Ss  may 
feel  that  they  would  appear  as  the  odd  niember(a)  of  a 
group  if  they  remain  silent,  while  other  members  of  the 
group  engage  in  self -disclosure.  Or,  ^s  may  be  responding 
to  the  "demands"  of  the  situation  in  another  way.  ^a 
Icnow  that  they  are  expeoted  to  do  something,  since,  after 
all.  they  are  participating  in  an  experiment.  Regardless 
of  personal  feelings,  Ss  in  this  group  may  have  felt  that 
they  had  to  participate  to  satisfy  the  E.  Some  evidence 
for  both  interpretations  stems  frcm  Ss'  qualitative 
responses  after  the  experiment  had  been  oaopleted.  At 

disclosed  had  not  the  other  Ss  done  so,  but.  the  S reported, 
he  would  have  felt  "sillier  just  sitting  while  everyone 
else  was  tallclng."  Still  another  S reported  to  the 
writer  that  he  had  discussed  many  intimate  Iteae  "because 
that’s  what  you  wanted  me  to  do,  wasn't  It?" 

Again,  the  present  attempt  to  relate  self- 
diselosure  to  tne  I-E  locus  of  reinforcement  control 


2l  rationale, 


Tho  asaumptlc 
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ons  were  made  In  arriving  at  hypothesis  III, 
either  one  of  which  may  have  heen  false,  and  thereby 
nullified  its  tenablllty.  The  first  of  these  was  that 
self-dlBoloaure  In  a trading  relationship  is  based  upon 
a positive  reward  principle,  and  secondly,  that  if  the 
first  assumption  is  correct,  then  Ss'  awareness  of  the 
reward  "contingency"  which  is  supposed  to  guide  mutual 
disclosures,  should  be  reflected  in  a positive  relation- 
ship between  intemality  and  amount  of  self -disclosure. 

Even  granting  that  the  first  assumption  Is  correct,  it 
may  be  Just  as  liltely  that  Ss  who  are  aware  of  a positive 
reward  contingency  guiding  mutual  dlselosures  may  also 
be  (and  should  be)  aware  of  the  negative  ooata  surrounding 
self-disclosure  In  a large  group  situation  In  which  the 
"risk"  of  diaeloBure  would  be  enhanced.  Taking  this 
latter  factor  Into  account,  one  would  probably  make 
different  predictions  concerning  the  relationship  between 
intemaiity-externallty  and  self-disclosure,  according 
to  the  situation  in  which  "intemallzers"  or  "extemallzers" 
find  themselves. 

One  can  also  speculate  that  the  one  significant 
correlation  In  a matrix  of  six  could  have  been  spurious 
or  a chance  occurrence,  sinoe  inspection  of  scatter 
diagrams  of  the  raw  data  reveal  that  three  seta  of  extreme 
scores  out  of  twelve  accounted  for  a large  percentage  of 
the  positive  oo-varlation  between  the  two  variables  for 
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At  the  other  extreae,  the  lack  of  slgnlfleant 
oorrelationa  In  three  of  the  remaining  five  group  slzee, 
the  4-  and  2-persor.,  E-Dleclosa  groups,  and  the  2-person, 
E-No-Disclose  groups,  may  have  Seen  preoluded  by  the 
previously-mentioned  weakness  in  the  self-disclosure 
schedule  itself.  In  these  three  group  sites,  the.  small 
number  of  Ss,  along  with  the  tendency  for  a large  per- 
centage of  the  ^s  to  obtain  the  maximum  score  of  the.aelf- 
dlsoloaure  instrument  may  have  ruled  out  the  occurrence 
of  real  correlations  between  the  I-E  scores  and  self- 
disclosure. This  argument  is  scmewhat  weakened,  however, 
by  the  lack  of  correlation  between  the  two  variables  in 
the  two  largest  group  sizes  in  which  scores  on  the  self- 
disclosure  instrument  did  vary  considerably  from  subject 

A final  alternative  is  that  situational 
variables,  and  not  personality  variables,  play  a pre- 
dominant role  in  determining  self -disclosure.  This 
argument  receives  scae  support  from  research  reported 
by  Chittlck  and  Hi  melsteln  (I967)  in  which  the  authors 
note  that,  regardless  of  their  Ss'  scores  on  the  per- 
sonality dimension  of  asoendenoy-submlsslvenees,  the 
manner  in  whloh  two  confederates  of  the  E's  self -disclosed 
(lo»-  vs.  high-levels)  determined  Js'  self -disclosure. 
Altman  and  Haythome  (1965)  report  a elrallar  lack  of 
relationship  between  self -disclosure  and  personality 
variables.  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  in  the  present 


research,  the  significant  eorrelallon  between  I-E  and 
self-disolOBure  was  obtained  in  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  experiment  (t-person,  E-Ho-Disolose)  in  which  the 
situational  variables  were  not  naximal  in  their  "pull"  or 
effect  on  self -disclosure. 

Individual  Batlys  of  Self-Otler  Disclosures 


t/  It  was  predicted  that  when  an  individual 
perceives  other  group  members  as  providing  him  with  self- 
Infonaation  which  is  at  least  as  intimate  as  his  own 
disclosures  to  the  group,  he  will  be  willing  to  continue 
"trading."  Conversely,  when  an  individual  peroeives  hla 
own  disclosures  as  being  more  intimate  than  the  self- 
information  provided  him  by  the  group,  he  will  be  less 
willing  to  continue  the  trading  relationship  In  self- 

A teat  of  the  above  hypothesis  was  conducted 
by  computing  Pearson  product-moment  correlation  coefflclerta 
for  all  Sa  receiving  the  same  treatment  ccmbinatlona.  This 
yielded  six  correlation  coefficients,  one  between  indivi- 
dual total  self-disclosure  scores,  and  the  ratio  of  the 
ratings  of  ^s'  own  and  their  fellow  Ss’  disclosures, 
for  all  treatment  combinations.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  the  self-other  ratings,  the  correlation  coefficients 
between  these  ratings  and  total  self -disclosure  scores 
would  have  to  be  negative  to  support  hypothesis  IV.  With 
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.05  set  as  the  level  of  oonfldenoe.  none  of  the  six 
correlation  ooeffleienta  reached  significance,  although 
one  of  the  r's,  that  for  ^s  In  the  two-person  groups 
receiving  the  E-Dlsolose  treatment  approached  significance 
at  the  ,05  level.  The  sign  of  all  correlation  coefficients 
was  positive,  opposite  the  direction  necessary  for  support 
of  hypothesis  IV, 

The  failure  of  any  of  the  correlation  coeffi- 
cients to  reach  significance  can  again  be  at  least 
partially  explained  by  an  examination  of  scatter  diagrams 
of  the  raw  data.  For  Ss  In  the  8-person,  E-Dlsclose 
treatment  ccmbination,  plots  of  the  data  reveal  a slight 
tendency  for  the  two  measures  to  co-vary  In  a positive 
manner  such  that  the  obtained  r=  .42  appears  to  validly 
describe  the  relationship  between  the  variables.  For  Ss 

combinations,  the  plots  In  the  diagrams  are  somewhat 
randan  In  distribution,  but  once  again  appear  to  be 
legitimately  described  by  the  obtained  r's  (.12  and  .15. 
respectively). 

Subjects'  scores  in  the  4-person,  E-Plsclose 
treatment  conblnations,  however,  yielded  a spuriously 
high  correlation  (r-.4l)  between  self-other  ratings  and 

diagrams  for  Ss  receiving  this  treatment  ccmbination 

scores  did  not 


self -disclosure 


87.38), 

(65.27). 
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vary  (all  11  Ss  earned  a score  o 
earned  a relatively  lower  score 
the  same  time  yielded  a self-other  rating  which  eo- 
varled  with  his  total  self-disclosure  score  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  ccmplement  the  relatively  higher  self- 
other  ratings  of  two  _Ss  who  also  earned  high  self -disclosure 

^ie  same  phenomenon  occured  in  the  2-person 
situation  in  which  the  E did  not  participate  In  the  self- 
disclosure  process,  In  these  groups,  six  of  eight  Ss 
answered  all  15  of  the  items  In  the  self-dlsoloeure 
schedule,  while  two  Ss  earned  relatively  lower  scores 
(10.57  and  57.^8).  lliese  two  scores  again  tended  to  oo- 
vary  with  low  self-other  ratings  (relative  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  self-other  ratings  and  self -disclosure 
scores  for  the  remaining  six  Ss)  in  such  manner  as  to 
produce  a correlation  coefficient  of  .40. 

Examination  of  the  manner  In  which  these  two 
variables  oo-varled  in  the  2-peraon  groups  in  which  the  E 
did  participate  In  the  self-disclosure  process.  Indicates 
that  the  obtained  r=  ,63  legitimately  describes  the 
relationship  between  the  two  variables,  but  that,  again, 
scores  for  five  of  the  eight  Ss  were  the  maximum  obtain- 
able on  the  self -disclosure  schedule.  The  apparently 
low  celling  of  this  instrument,  then,  may  well  have 
prevented  th.e  occurrence  of  significant  correlations 


for  those  _Ss 
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acting  In  the  snaller  group  sixes  In  this  study. 

nils  finding  makes  it  rather  difficult  to 
discuss  the  apparent  lack  of  any  relationship  between  Ss' 
self -other  ratings  and  self-disclosure  scores.  However, 
while  largely  speculative,  one  cay  wonder  about  the 
directionality  of  the  obtained  r's  in  spite  of  the 
preceding  cconents.  This  rather  consistent  trend  toward 
a positive  relationship  between  the  variables  of  self- 
other  ratings  and  self -disclosure  scores  could  be  taken 
to  indicate  that  a relationship  opposite  that  predicted 
by  hypothesis  IV  Is  possible  and  bears  investigation, 

the  suggestion  to  investigate  this  phenomenon  further 
appears  legitimate. 

Any  future  investigation  of  the  relationship 
between  depth  or  intimacy  of  self -disclosure  and  per- 
ceived self-other  depth  of  disclosure  should  carefully 
consider  the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  the  instrument 
utilized  in  providing  the  ob.ieotlve  measure  of  self- 
disclosure.  There  is  recurrent  evidence  fron  the 
findings  of  this  research,  that  the  objectively  rated 
items  possess  scale  values  which  were  not  ewperlenced 
by  Ss  as  being  as  Intimate  as  ratings  suggest  they  should 
be. 

The  csily  alternative  to  this  conclusion  is  that, 
regardless  of  the  "personality  variables"  which  one 


chooses  to  examine,  the  "situational  deteminaats''  of 
self -disclosure  are  so  powerful  as  to  negate  any  possible 
effects  on  self-dleclosure  attributable  to  "personality." 
Seme  support  for  this  notion  stems  from  the  present 
finding  that  no  significant  correlations  between  the 
two  variables  were  obtained,  even  in  those  situations 
in  which  self-dlsolosure  scores  did  vary  considerably 
(8-person,  3-Dlsclose  groups;  3-person,  E-No-Diselose 
groups;  4-person,  E-Ho-Dlsolose  Croups)  below  the  upper 
limit  of  scores  on  the  schedule  itself.  Additional 
support  for  this  .tter  Idea  can  be  derived  from  the 
finding  diecussed  in  the  previous  section,  that  only 
one  significant  correlation  occurred  between  self- 
disclosure  soores  and  internal  vs.  external  locus  of 
reinforcement  control,  even  for  Sa  in  those  three  oon- 
dltlor.s  of  the  experiment  in  which  both  the  self-disclosure 

clusively  demonstrate  the  tenabllity  of  one  interpretation 
of  the  data  over  the  other.  More  carefully  controlled 

ative  Interpretations  of  existing 


question  of  alterns 


Cutstlonnalre  Claims 


Self-SisoloBlng 


group  alluatlon  be  predicted  from  their 

questionnaire  responses? 

This  question  was  investigated  by  computing 
Pearson  produot-moment  correlation  coefficients  between 
the  selection  criterion  scores  (the  highest  scale  value 
checked  by  eaoh_S)  and  total  self-disclosure  score  for  all 
S3  receiving  the  same  treatment  combinations.  None  of  the 
six  oorTelalion  coefficients  obtained  in  this  manner  was 
significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence.  Only  two, 
that  for  the  4-person,  E-Dlaclose  treatment  combination, 
and  that  for  the  2-peraon,  E-No-Dlsclose  treatment  ocm- 
blnation,  showed  even  a positive  trend  toward  a relation- 
ship between  ^s'  questionnaire  claims,  and  thalr  actual 
self-dlselosing  behavior.  For  the  other  four  groups  of  Ss 
there  appears  to  be  no  relationship  between  what  Ss  say 
they  are  willing  to  reveal  to  a group  of  same  sex  strangers, 
and  what  they  actually  do  disclose.  It  should  be  noted, 
also,  that  regardless  of  the  manner  in  which  one  locks 
at  the  selection  scores  and  the  experimental  scores,  l.e,, 
highest  median-selection  scores  correlated  with  highest 


correlated  with  total  experimental  scores,  no  significant 
relatlonahlpa  obtain.  51»e  Pearson  product-moment  correlation 
coefficients  between  total  selection  scores  and  total 
experimental  scores  are  shown 


in  ISble  15. 
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TABLE  15 

PEARSCfi  PROSUCT-MCMiST  CORRELATION  OOEEPICIENTS 
BETWEEN  SELECTION  TOTAL  SCORES  AND  EXPERIMENTAL 
TOTAL  SCORES  POR  Ss  IN  THE  SIX  DIFPERaJT  TREATMENT 
GROUPS 


E-Dlsclose 


E^-Ho-Dlsoloae 


« .26  -.23 

2 .49  .30 


Table  16  shows  the  Pearson  product-moment 
correlation  coefficients  for  the  median  scale  value  of  the 
highest  item  endorsed  by  Ss  on  the  selection  questionnaire 
and  the  median  scale  value  of  the  highest  item  answered  In 
the  experiment. 

TABLE  16 

PEARSON  PRODUCT-MCHEHT  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS 
BETWEEN  mSHEST  SCALE  VALUE  (MEDIAN  VALUE) 

SELECTION  SCORES  AND  HIGHEST  SCALE  VALUE  (MEDIAN) 
VALUE)  EXPERIMENTAL  SCORES 


Group  Size  E-Dl80lose  E-No-Dlscloae 

8 .30  -.18 

4 .36  .15 

2 .07  .39 


The  poor  validity  of  questionnaires  for  predict- 


jdy  might 


been  expected  In  light 


of  Drag's  {1968)  findings.  She  reports  that  for  Ss  in 
dyadic  lateraotion  with  whom  the  E participated  in  either 
(l)  a 20-mlnute,  aelf-dlsoloslng  dialogue  and  a game 

E merely  interacted  in  the  game  of  "Invitations"  that  Ss' 
questionnaire  claims  were  poor  predictors  of  their  actual 
self -disclosing  hehavlor  in  S-S  dyads.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  Ss  in  two  other  groups,  in  one  of  which  Ss  were 
interviewed  hy  ^ for  20  minutes  prior  to  the  game  of 
Invitations  in  E-S  dyads,  and  the  other  of  which  had  no 
prior  interaction  with  the  E,  subsequent  ^-S  pairings, 
yielded  self-disclosure  scores  which  were  consistent  with 
questionnaire  claims, 

Drag  explained  her  results  In  tenns  of  two 
factors,  (1)  disruption  of  Ss'  expectancies  for  the  E's 
behavior  in  the  Interview-Invitations  group,  and  (2)  in 
terms  of  experimenter  modeling  effects.  In  the  first  two 
groups  of  her  study.  Drag's  Ss  had  developed  expectations 
about  the  E's  role  which  wers  subsequently  validated  by 
E's  behavior.  In  these  groups,  ^s  expected  E to  be  a 
warm,  open  person  and  E fulfilled  their  expectations.  Ss 
responded  to  E's  disclosures  with  self -disclosure  which 
was  significantly  greater  than  their  queetlonnalre  claims 
would  have  indicated,  When  subsequently  these  ^s  were 
paired  with  other  _Ss,  there  was  a significant  carry-over 


moaellng  effect.  Subjects'  self-dlsclcaure 


In  the  latter  situation  were  again  significantly  higher 
than  questionnaire  olaina  Indicated  they  would  be. 

A almllar  rationale  could  explain  the  failure 
of  a significant  relationship  between  Sa'  questionnaire 
clalraa  and  actual  self-dlecloeure  in  those  conditions  of 
the  present  experiment  in  which  the  E self -disclosed. 
That  ie,  the  Introduction  of  the  situational  variable 
of  E self-dlacloBure,  and  the  effects  of  experimenter 
modeling  could  reasonably  explain  the  enhancement  of 
self-disclosure  scores  above  Ss'  claimed  self-disclosure 
scores  as  measured  by  their  selection  questionnaire 


What  la  difficult  to  explain  in  the  present 
study,  however,  is  the  failure  of  Ss ' questionnaire  claims 
to  accurately  predict  seir-dlscloalng  behavior  In  those 
conditions  of  the  present  experiment  In  which  the  E did 
not  eelf -disclose.  In  the  two  groups  of  Drag's  (1966) 
study  In  which  Ss.  first,  either  were  Interviewed  by  E. 
and  then  played  the  disclosure  game,  or  second.  In  the 
control  group  In  which  Z had  no  prior  contact  with  Ss 
(In  the  fora  of  self-disclosing  or  Interview  behavior), 
subsequent  S-S  pairings  yielded  self-diaclosure  scores 
which  were  consistent  with  Ss ' questionnaire  claims,  ^ 
simply  maintained  prior  coomitraent  to  disolose  at  a low 
level,  Drag  dlseuseed  these  findings  in  terns  of  a 
leek  of  consistency  In  E behavior  In  the  former  situalion. 
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wherein  Ss  placed  less  trust  In  the  "genuineness"  of 
E's  disclosures,  after  she  had  Interviewed  them,  and 
therefore  did  not  model  her.  In  the  latter  situation, 

Ss  simply  had  no  opportunity  to  interact  with  the  E,  and 
modeling  of  her  self-disclosing  behavior  could  not  occur. 

Especially  from  the  findings  of  Drag's  study, 
regarding  these  S-_S  dyads  who  received  no  E prior-contact, 
one  would  have  expected  similar  results  In  the  present 
research,  i.e.,  that  Ss'  Questionnaire  claims  would  accurately 
predict  self -disclosing  behavior  In  the  E-No-Dieclose 
conditions  of  the  experiment,  As  stated  above,  however, 
this  did  not  occur. 

Perhaps  a partial  explanation  for  this  lack  of 
consistency  between  the  two  studies  Is  a function  of  the 
experimental  "situational"  variables  examined  in  each. 

To  be  sure  there  1s  considerable  difference  between  an 
8-person  subject  grouping  plus  the  E,  and  a 2-person 
situation  Involving  either  2 Ss  or  the  E and  a S as  In 
Drag's  jig68)  research.  Similarly,  the  4-person,  S- 
grouplngs  In  the  present  study  were  different  from  the 
dyadic  situation  In  Drag's  research,  since  the  subject 
groupings  In  the  present  study  always  Included  the  E. 

These  groupings,  then,  were  in  actuality  9-,  5-,  and  3- 
person  situations, 

In  a similar  vein.  Drag  specified  the  target 
"oame-sex  stranger"  in  her  questionnaire  instructions, 


obviously  applied  equally  well 
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with  whcm  any  given  ^ might  have  been  paired,  and,  there- 
fore, constituted  a fairly  apeciflc  target  situation  Into 
which  her  Ss  could  project  themselves  when  making  their 
questionnaire  responses.  In  the  present  research, 
however,  the  target  was  specified  only  as  a small  group  of 
same-sex  strangers.  The  latter  Is  obviously  much  less 
specific  as  a target  situation,  and  allows  for  much 
greater  individual  variation  amongst  Ss  making  question- 

legitimate  to  suggest  that  future  attempts  to  assess  the 
predictive  validity  of  self -disclosure  questionnaires 
should  Include  target-specific  Instructions  to  Ss. 

Finally,  perhaps  the  difference  in  the  sex 
of  the  Ss  who  served  in  the  present  experiment  (males) 
and  Drag's  research  (females)  provides  a partial  explana- 
tion for  the  disparity  between  the  results  of  the  two 
studies.  Jourard  and  Lasakow  (I958)  and  Jourard  and 
Landsman  (i960)  report  consistent  sex-differences  In 
amount  of  self -disclosure  to  specified  target  persons, 
with  women  disclosing  more  than  men.  While  these  latter 
questionnaire  studies  dealt  with  after-the-fact  measures 
of  disclosure  in  relation  to  Intimately-known  target 
persons,  it  Is  reasonable  to  expect  sex-dlfferenoee  In 
ongoing  self -disclosure  to  relatively  unknown  target 
persons.  The  existence  of  basic  differences  In  aelf- 
dlsoloaure  patterns  for  males  and  females  may  make 
attempts  at  comparisons  between  research  findings  with 
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bers  of  these  two  groups  untenable  at  the 
e,  A noea  exists  in  self-aieclosure  reset 
vestigate  the  existence  of  sex-aifferences 
onal  variables"  are  held  constant. 


SUMMARY 


Itie  present  research  was  Intended  to  further 
extend  the  Investigation  of  self-disclosure  as  "ongoing 
behavior."  In  this  work,  two  classes  of  variables  were 
examined  In  their  effects  upon  self-disclosure.  The 

participant  or  as  a non-partiolpant  in  the  self-disclosure 
process),  and  the  size  of  the  group  (8-  vs.  k-  vs.  2- 
person)  In  which  subjects  are  placed  were  studied. 

locus  of  reinforcement  control,  and  Self-Other  ratings 
of  the  Intimacy  of  disclosures  were  examined  to  determine 
whether  or  not  these  are  correlates  of  self-disclosure. 
Finally,  the  question  of  whether  or  not  eelf -disclosing 
behavior  could  be  predicted  frcm  subjects'  questionnaire 
claims  was  further  investigated. 

^ It  was  found  that  the  two  situational  variables 
of  E-behavlor  and  group  size  Interacted  to  produce  sig- 
nificantly different  subject  self-disclosing  behavior 
in  the  b-person  groups  in  which  the  E participated  In  the 

in  which  the  E did  not  disclose  occurred  at  elgnlficantly 
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lower  Intimacy  levels,  as  coiapared  to  disclosure  In 
groups  of  4 Ss  in  which  E took  part. 

Por  Ss  in  groups  of  decreasing  size  in  which  the 
E did  not  disclose,  the  mean  amount  of  self -disclosure 
increased  in  a linear  fashion,  as  predicted,  although 
the  mean  scores  were  significantly  different  only  for  Ss 
in  the  largest  and  smallest  groups.  In  the  groups  of 
decreasing  size  In  which  the  E participated  In  the  self- 
dlBolosure  process,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mean  self- 
disclosure  scores  of  Ss  In  various-sized  groups  were 
arranged  In  a non-linear  fashion.  Suhjects  in  the  8- 
person  groups  again  produced  the  least  amount  of  self- 
disclosure,  hut,  contrary  to  expectations,  the  4-peraon 
group  mean  was  the  largest,  although  not  significantly 
different  frcai  that  of  the  2-person  groups.  Inspection 
of  the  raw  data  indicated  that  a significant  difference 
between  the  4-  and  2-person  groups  receiving  the  E- 
Dlsolose  treatment  may  have  been  precluded  by  the  limi- 
tations of  the  self-disclosure  schedule  itself, 

Of  special  Interest  was  the  finding  of  signifi- 
cant replications  effect  in  groups  of  S-persons  and  4- 
peraons,  and  a near-significant  effect  in  the  2-person 
groups,  in  which  the  E did  not  participate  in  eelf- 
dlsolosure.  It  would  seem  that  Ss  tend  to  utilize  the 
experimental  eltuatlon  as  a type  of  "projective  task" 
when  the  E fails  to  provide  a model  for  them,  as  opposed 
to  that  situation  In  which  Ss  can  model  the  E.  In  the 


latter  situation,  replication  mean  scores  are  not  signi- 
ficantly different  from  one  group  of  Ss  to  another. 

From  the  present  findings.  It  would  also  seem 
that  previous  research  Into  the  effect  of  personality  in 
self -disclosure  presents  an  accurate  picture,  The 
dimension  of  Internal-External  locus  of  reinforcement 
control  was  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  Belf- 
dlaolosure  for  Ss  In  only  one  of  the  six  treatment 
casblnatlons,  the  t-peraon,  E-Ko-Dlsclose  ocotblnatlon,  and 
this  may  have  been  a spurious  result.  Subjects'  ratings 
of  Own  vs.  Others'  disclosures  failed  to  produce  any 

cautious  Interpretation  of  the  data  relating  the  person- 
ality measures  to  self-disclosure,  however,  was  dictated 
by  the  limitations  of  the  self -disclosure  items  utilised 


Finally,  the  present  findings  indicated  that 
subjects'  questionnaire  claims  will  not  accurately  predl 
actual  self-dlEoloBlng  behavior  in  the  group  situations 
utilized  in  this  research.  This  finding  was  in  oontra- 
dlstlnotion  to  previous  research  In  which  it  has  been 
shown  that  Ss'  questionnaire  claims  are  corroborated  by 
actual  behavior  if  the  E falls  to  provide  a consistent, 
self -disclosing  model.  The  latter  finding  was  discussed 
in  terms  of  the  lack  of  specificity  of  the  target  sltuat 
in  the  instructions  to  ^s  during  administration  of  the 
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selection  instrument  an3  sex-Slfferenoea  of  subject 
populations. 


APPENDICES 


APPENDIX  A 


SELP-DISCLOSUHE  eUESTIONNAIRE 
UTILIZED  IN  SELBCHON  OF  SUBJECTS 


MARITAL  STATUS;  MAJOR  (oj 

RELIOION:  RACE:  

HOME  OR  DORMITORY  PHONE  NUMBER: 

SAINESVILLE  ADDRESS:  

Identify  two  of  your  oloBeat  mal 


COLLEGE  YEAR:_ 

NATIONALITY:  


DIRECraOHS:  Imagine  yourself  in  a situation  In  which  you 

are  beconlng  acquainted  with  a small  group  of  men  your  own 
age,  all  of  whom,  including  yourself,  were  Initially 
strangers  to  one  another.  Suppose  that  the  aubjeot-raatter 
In  each  of  the  following  statements  becomes  a topic  of 

-..j  group  Indicate  by  placing  a check  (■/■) 

Information  which 


Ing  lectures 
subjects. 

My  attitudes 


enjoy  attend- 


3.12 

3.» 
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5.43 

6.40 

7.39 


9.29 

9.92 

10.69 


APPENDIX  B 

SELF-DISCLOSURE  ITEMS  CrflTH  SCALE  VALUES 
AKD  Q-VALUES)  UTILIZED  IN  THE  EXPERIMENT  PROPER 


1)  My  place  of  birth.  I.l8 

2)  My  smoking  habits.  I.65 

3)  My  favorite  ways  of  spending 
spare  time,  e ,g. , hunting,  reading, 
cards,  sports  events,  dancing, 

parties,  etc.  2.18 

4)  My  views  on  the  raoial  integration 

of  schools,  transportation,  etc.  3. 05 

5)  How  I think  the  Federal  govern- 

ment should  handle  Negro-white 
confllets.  3.68 

6)  What  I enjoy  most,  and  get  the 
most  satisfaction  from.  In  my 

7)  Bie  worst  pressures  and  strains 


in  my  work.  4.96 

8)  Faults  that  I feel  I have  in 

ray  working  habits,  5.«3 

9)  The  kind  of  person  I like  to 

date.  6,40 

10)  The  extent  to  which  I get  the 

amount  of  sympathy  I need.  7.69 

11)  Feelings  I have  when  I am 

"chewed  out"  or  severely  criticized.  8.21 

12)  Whether  or  not  I ever  cried  as  an 

adult  when  I was  sad.  8.94 

13)  My  problems,  if  any.  about 
getting  favorable  attention  from 

the  opposite  sex.  9,53 
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Scale 

Value 

14)  How  often  I have  had  sexual 

relations  In  ray  life.  9,97 

15)  How  often  I masturbate.  10.70 


APPENDIX  C 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  Ss  FOR  MAKING  SELF-OTHER  RATINGS 

I have  given  each  of  you  an  instrument  which  I 
call  a Self -Other  Rating  Scale.  It  la  to  he  used  in  the 
following  manner.  Each  of  you  knows  how  personal  or 
intimate  your  own  self-statements  and  the  self-statements 
of  others  seem  to  you.  This  rating  instrument  Is  designed 
to  give  you  a ohanoe  to  indicate  Just  how  personal  or 
intimate  you  think  that  your  own  disclosures  and  the 
disclosures  of  your  fellow  group  members  are  when  you, 
and  they,  talk  about  the  Items  In  the  packet  of  cards 
which  you  have  before  you.  I would  like  to  ask  all  of 
you  to  look  at  the  rating  scale.  You  will  notice  that  it 
has  headings  labeled  "Item  1,  Item  2,  Item  3,  sto."  Under 
each  item  heading  there  is  a listing  for  person  1,  person 
2,  person  3,  and  so  on.  The  number  of  persons  listed 
on  the  scale  corresponds  to  the  number  of  people  in  the 
present  group.  I am  going  to  ask  each  of  you  to  circle  the 
person  number,  that  is,  number  one,  number  two,  and  so 
on,  whieh  eorresponds  to  the  number  which  you  have  pinned 

on  the  scale.  (The  E checked  on  each  S,  here,  to  be  sure 
that  they  made  the  appropriate  selection],  The  person- 
numbers  which  you  have  circled,  then,  are  those  which 

where  you  will  make  ratings  of  how  Intimate  you  thought 
your  own  disclosure  was  for  any  given  item.  The  numbers 
which  you  have  not  circled  correspond  to  the  numbers 
which  your  fellow  group  members  have  pinned  to  their  shirts. 
It  is  according  to  these  numbers  that  you  will  make 
ratings  of  how  intimate  you  thought  that  their  disclosures 
were  for  each  item.  Your  ratings  are  to  be  made  immedi- 
ately after  you,  or  one  of  the  other  group  members  has 
talked  about  a given  item. 


Please  notice  the  scale  next  to  each  person- 
heading now,  As  you  can  see,  the  rating  scales  themaelvea 
range  free  zero  to  six.  You  would  check  the  zero  after 
the  number  corresponding  to  that  number  on  your  snirt, 
if  you  refused  to  talk  about  a given  item.  The  zero  is 
reservedfor  those  situations,  then,  in  which  you  or 
your  fel.,.ow  group  menibers  refused  to  talk  about  a given 
item.  If,  however,  you  talk  about  an  Item,  and  you  think 
that  you  revealed  yourself  at  a very  low  level  of  intimacy, 
you  would  probably  check  one  on  the  scale.  Ihe  same  would 
be  true  if  you  thought  thST'one  of  the  other  members  of 
the  group  revealed  himself  at  a very  low  level  of  intimacy. 
That  is,  you  would  check  the  one  on  the  scale  next  to  his 
number.  If,  however,  you  thou^t  that  you,  or  another 
5 group  were  revealing  yourselves  at  an 
level  on  a given  item,  you  would  check  the 
SB  or  four  next  to  the  appropriate  person- 
number.  Finally,  If  you  think  that  your  own  disclosure  is 
a very  intimate  One  for  any  given  item,  you  would  check 
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APPZNDXX  C — Continued 
Exanple  of  Self-Other  Rating  Instrument 
on  Groups: 


^■-3 — I — 5 — TT — 

^■nr-r-5-T-T""r“5-^ 

" s — I — s — 3 — 3 — 5 s r 

imenter^  ~r  “5 T "3"  T HS”  “T 


“3 1 S 3 3 5 5 r 

-5 1 S 3 3 5 5 r 


— r -5 — r ■ 


■ -r  ^ 


T — 5 — 5 — r 


APPENDIX  D 


ROTTER  I'E  SCALE 
SOCIAL  REACTION  INVENTCSY 

This  is  a questlonnalrs  to  fln3  out  the  way  In 

different  people.  Eaoh  Item  aonslsts  of  a pair  of  alter 
natives  lettered  a or  b.  Please  select  the  one  statenen 
of  eaoh  pair  (and  only  one)  which  you  more  strongly  hell 
to  he  the  case  as  far  as  you're  concerned.  Be  sure  to 
select  the  one  you  actually  believe  to  he  more  true  rath 
than  the  one  you  think  you  should  choose  or  the  one  you 
think  you  should  choose  or  the  one  you  would  like  to  he 
true.  This  Is  a measure  of  personal  oeliefj  obviously 
there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers, 

Your  answer  to  the  items  on  this  Inventory  are 
to  be  recorded  on  a separate  answer  sheet  which  Is  loose 
Inserted  In  the  booklet.  Remove  THIS  ANSWHl  SHEET  NOW. 
Print  your  name  and  any  other  Information  requested  by 
the  examiner  on  the  answer  sheet,  then  finish  reading 
these  directions.  Do  not  open  the  booklet  until  you  are 
told  to  do  so. 

Please  answer  these  items  carefully  but  do  not 
spend  too  much  tine  on  any  one  Item.  Be  sure  to  find  an 
answer  for  every  oholoe.  Find  the  number  of  the  item  on 
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In  seme  Instances  you  may  aisoover  that  you 
believe  both  statements  or  neither  one.  In  suoh  oases, 
be  sure  to  select  the  one  you  more  strongly  believe  to 
be  the  case  as  far  as  you're  concerned.  Also  try  to 
respond  to  each  item  independently  when  making  your  choice 
do  not  be  Influenced  by  your  previous  choices. 

Select  that  alternative  which 


believe 


you  personally 


no 

strongly  believe  that: 

Children  get  Into  trouble  tecausa  their  parents 
punish  them  too  much. 

The  trouble  with  most  children  nowadays  Is  that 
their  parents  are  too  easy  with  them. 

Many  of  the  unhappy  things  in  people's  lives  are 
partly  due  to  bad  luck. 

People's  misfortunes  result  from  the  mistakes 

One  of  the  major  reasons  why  we  have  wars  is 
beoause  people  don't  take  enough  interest  In 
politics. 

There  will  always  be  wars,  no  matter  how  hard 
people  try  to  prevent  them, 

In  the  long  run  people  gel  the  respect  they 
deserve  in  this  world. 

Unfortunately,  an  individual's  worth  often 
passes  unrecognised  no  matter  how  hard  he  tries. 
The  idea  that  teachers  are  unfair  to  students 

Host  students  don’t  realize  the  extent  to  which 
their  grades  are  Influenced  by  accidental 
happenings. 

Vfithout  the  right  breaks  one  cannot  be  an  effective 
leader. 

Capable  people  who  fail  to  become  leaders  have 
not  taken  advantage  of  their  opportunities. 


Ill 


I more  strongly  believe  that: 

7.  a.  Ko  matter  how  hard  you  try,  some  people  j ist 

don't  like  you. 

to.  People  who  can't  get  others  to  like  them  don't 
understand  how  to  get  along  with  others. 

8.  a.  Heredity  plays  the  major  role  In  determining  one' 

personality. 

to.  It  Is  one's  experiences  in  life  which  determine 
what  they're  like, 

9.  a.  I have  often  found  that  what  is  going  to 

happen  will  happen. 

to.  Trusting  to  fate  has  never  turned  out  as  well 
for  me  as  making  a decision  to  take  a definite 
course  of  action. 

10.  a.  In  the  case  of  the  well-prepared  student,  there 

is  rarely  if  ever  such  a thing  as  an  unfair 

to.  Many  times  exam  questions  tend  to  be  so  un- 
related to  course  work  that  studying  is  really 
useless. 

11.  a.  Beccming  a success  is  a matter  of  hard  work; 

luck  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
to.  Getting  a good  job  depends  mainly  on  toeing  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

12.  a.  The  average  cltisen  can  have  an  influence  in 

Qovernment  decisions. 

to.  This  world  is  run  by  the  few  people  in  power  and 
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I gore  atrongly  believe  that: 

13.  a.  When  I nalce  plans,  I am  almost  certain  that  1 


b.  It  13  not  alvrays  wise  to  plan  too  far  ahead 
because  many  things  turn  out  to  be  a matter 
of  good  or  bad  fortune  anyhow. 

14.  a.  There  are  certain  people  who  are  Just  no  good, 
b.  There  is  seme  good  In  everybody. 

15.  a.  In  may  case  getting  what  I want  has  little  or 

nothing  to  do  with  luoW. 

b.  Kany  times  we  might  Just  as  well  decide  what  to 
do  by  flipping  a coin. 

16.  a.  Who  gets  to  be  the  boss  often  depends  on  who 

was  lucky  enough  to  be  In  the  first  place  first, 
b.  Getting  people  to  do  the  right  things  depends 
upon  ability;  luck  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 


17.  a.  AS  far  as  world  affairs  are  concerned,  most  of 
us  are  the  victims  of  forces  we  can  neither 

b.  By  taking  an  active  part  In  political  and  social 
affairs,  the  people  can  control  world  events. 

1$.  a.  Most  people  don't  realise  the  extent  to  which  their 
lives  are  controlled  by  accidental  happenings, 
b.  There  really  Is  no  such  thing  as  "luck." 


Hilling  to  admit 
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I more  gtronglv  believe  that: 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


25. 


It  13  usually  test  to  cover  up  one's  mistakes. 
It  la  hard  to  know  whether  or  not  a person 
really  likes  you. 

How  many  friends  you  have  depends  upon  how 
nice  a person  you  are. 

In  the  long  run  the  tad  things  that  happen  to 
us  are  balanced  ty  the  good  ones. 

Most  misfortunes  are  the  result  of  lack  of 
ability.  Ignorance,  laziness,  or  all  three. 

With  enough  effort  we  oan  wipe  out  political 
corruption. 

It  la  difficult  for  people  to  have  much  control 
over  the  things  politicians  do  in  office. 
Sooietlmee  I can't  understand  how  teachers 
arrive  at  the  grades  they  give, 
mere  Is  a direct  connection  between  how  hard 
I study  and  the  grades  I get. 

A good  leader  expects  people  to  decide  for 
themselves  what  they  should  do. 

A good  leader  makes  it  olear  to  everybody  what 
their  Jobs  are. 

Many  tines  I feel  that  I have  little  Influence 
over  the  things  that  happen  to  me. 

It  is  Impossible  for  me  to  believe  that  chance 
or  luck  plays  an  Important  role  in  ray  life. 


rongly  believe  that; 

People  are  lonely  beoause  they  aon't  try  to  he 
friendly. 

There's  not  much  use  in  trying  too  hard  to 
please  people;  if  they  like  you,  they  like  you. 
There  is  too  much  emphasis  on  atheletioa  in 
high  school. 

Team  sports  are  an  excellent  way  to  build 
character. 

What  happens  to  me  Is  my  own  doing. 

Sometimes  X feel  that  I don't  have  enough 
control  over  the  direction  ny  life  is  taking. 
Most  of  the  time  1 oan't  understand  why 
politicians  behave  the  way  they  do. 

In  the  long  run  the  people  are  responsible  for 
bad  Qovemment  on  a natiorml  as  well  as  on  a 
looal  level. 
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MSWER  SHEET 

SOCIAL  REACTION  INVENTORI 


ClaBBlTlC&tlon 


11.  A 

12.  A 

13.  A 

14.  A 

15.  A 


B 


B 


16.  A B 

17.  A B 

18.  A B 

19.  A B 

20.  A B 

21.  A B 

22.  A B 

23.  A B 

24.  A B 

25.  A B 

26.  A B 

27.  A E 

28.  A B 

29.  A B 


underlined 
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EXAMPLE  OF  REOCRD 
8-Peraon  Oroups: 
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APPENDIX  F 


SELP-DISOLOSURE  SELECTION  SCORES  (MEDIAN  SCALE  VALUE) 


3 I 


7.39 

9^92” 


, E-Ho-Dlseloae  Q 


9.92 

7.39 

6.21 

6.110 

8.70 

8.70 

9.29 

9.92 


il-Person,  E-No-Dlaclose  Groups 

Replication  1 Replication  2 Replica 
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3-P«rson,  E-No-DIaelose  Srougs 


Reollcacion  1 

Replication 

2 Replication  3 Replication  l| 

2 9.92 

9^92  &.21 

TOTAL  SELP-DISCLOSURE  SCORES  (EXPERIMENT) 

8-P»rson.  K-T)lacloAB 

3 

s # 1 59.0S 

2 57.77 

53  .‘59 

5 57. *18 

6 59.02 

7 J3.39 

6 67.33 

S-Pereon.  E-No-Dlsel 

36.66 

76.68 

66.71 

66.71 

66.71 

'19.79 

60.31 

Replication  1 

a 26.65 

3 66.71 

ii9.79 

5 66.71 

6 57.A8 

7 '17.I1O 

8 U6.08 

'J-Peraon.  E-Dlsolose 

77. 'll 

66.71 

66.71 

66.71 
76.68 
57. 'IB 

66.71 

Reolleatlon  1 

Reollcacion  : 

2 87.38  87. 38 

3 87.38  87.38 

87.36  87.3a 

4-Peraon.  E-No-nisclose  Orouoa 

86.27 

87. 3S 
87.38 
87.38 

Replication  1 
S # 1 87"35 

3 66;?1 

5 87.38 

2-Peraon.  E-niseloaB 

Replication  i 
66!71 

66.71 

66.71 

i Replication  3 
66!  71 

63.03 

57.77 

Replication  1 
s # 1 - bbTn — 
2 66.71 

Replication  ; 
87.'38 

L Replication  3 Replication  H 
87!38  66!71 
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g-Person,  E-No-niBclose  groups 

Replication  1 Replication  S Replication  ^ Replication 

s#l  ■ ■ 8773a 577^13 «7.38  «7.!a 

g 67-38  18.57  87.38  87.38 


ROTTER  I-E  SCORES 


8-Peraon,  E-D 


Replication  1 Rep lit 


Repllc 
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Replication  1 Replication  2 Replication  3 Replication  It 

s # 1 OR3  13". oa  13. ao  — Tlaa — 

2 5.00  7.00  6.00  6.00 


RATIOS  DERIVED  FROM  EACH  S'b 
SELF-OTHER  RATINGS  OF  SELP-DlSaLOSURE 


8-Pergon,  E-Dlaclose  Q 


S#  1 

3 


1.034 

1.034 

0.344 

0.636 

1.039 


‘ 1.&S5 

1.256 

0.935 

1.133 

1.023 

0.728 

1.333 


ti  2 Replication  3 


0.951  0.983 
0.971  0.995 
1.079  1.002 

, E-No-Dlscl08e  Orouna 


l.fSS 

0.955 
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2-Peraon.  E-Kseloae  Sroucs 

Replication  1 Replication  2 Replication  3 Replication  4 

s # 1 i.ons  1.173  inra  7T55I 

“ 2 0.656  1.090  1.080  0.985 

2-Pereon.  E-Wo-Dlselose  Qroupa 

Replication  1 Replication  2 Replication  3 Replication  'll 

s#i  i:5oo 0.989  iTms — 

“ 2 0.96H  0.875  0.861  I.013 


“■  s;si! 

““•|SJK.SSn:|iSSr5§Srs^ 

"■■  '.:;.|s:rjs:‘ss;r!9i2!  sni-.r“ 

■ “•  ;i5;...SK'Jssss's*«sfsss',.,... 
£.S“:trS“Si«r‘ 

■ Sin.S^S'S.S^rSglf'SlSSS 
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^;w;»i,agr.r6i';s:r;r.:.r^- 

of  Chloaeo,  TS^  19bl  (e),  7 [U). 
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